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KENSINGTON 

A  Sketch  and  Description 

Westward  is  ever  the  course  of  empire,  and  so  Hampton  Falls 
was  set  off  from  old  Hampton  in  1712  as  its  west  parish.  As  « 
early  as  1732,  an  attempt  was  made  to  join  the  west  part  of 
Hampton  Falls  with  the  east  part  of  Kingston  in  a  new  parish. 
This  fell  through,  however,  but  in  1734  the  west  part  of  Hamp- 
ton Falls  was  given  a  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  win- 
ter preaching.  This  was  continued  each  winter  to  1737,  when 
the  West  Parish  was  incorporated  as  a  town  itself  under  the  name 
of  Kensington. 

Kensington  is  a  small  town  situated  about  eight  miles  west  of 
the  seacoast,  five  miles  from  Amesbury  and  four  miles  from  Ex- 
eter. There  are  many  noted  hills  from  whence  excellent  views 
are  obtained,  among  them  Moulton's  Ridge,  Gove's  Hill,  New- 
found Hill,  Round  Hill,  Horse  Hill  and  Hoosac  Hill.  Muddy 
Pond  is  situated  in  a  swamp  containing  only  a  few  acres.  Sum- 
mer visitors,  who  enjoy  beautiful  scenery,  pure  and  bracing  air 
and  retirement  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  city  can  find  rest, 
enjoyment  and  strength.  It  has  a  population  of  about  524.  The 
principal  enterprise  is  farming  and  milk  producing,  the  land  is 
rolling  and  soil  good.  We  have  no  graded  schools,  but  the  noted 
schools  in  the  adjoining  towns  gives  the  young  people  almost  city 
piivileges.  1.  M.  M. 
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KENSINGTON— ITS  CHURCHES. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
Kensington  was  incorporated  in  1737.  In  that  same  year  the 
(First  Parish)  Congregational  Church  was  organized  with  a 
membership  of  57,  who  were  dismissed  from  the  church  in  Hamp- 
ton Falls  to  the  church  in  Kensington.  The  parish  voted  to  call 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Fogg  as  their  pastor.  He  accepted  their  call 
and  remained  their  pastor  for  more  than  52  years.  During  his 
pastorate  he  solemnized  402  marriages  and  baptized  1235  per- 
sons.   In  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry  complaints  were  made 
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about  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines,  which  resulted  in  his  dis- 
missal by  a  vote  of  53  to  50  The  parish  voted  to  give  him  the 
sum  of  £15,  and  to  deliver  him  at  his  home  five  cords  of  good 
hard  wood  during  his  natural  life.  He  died  within  a  month  after 
this  transaction,  Oct.  9,  1859,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
present  Congregational  Church  was  then  organized.  Being  de- 
sirous of  regular  services  for  every  Sabbath  the  Town  Hall  was 
used  when  the  Union  Church  was  occupied  by  the  other  society, 
until  in  the  year  1866,  after  several  months  of  labor  in  its  con- 
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struction,  a  new  and  convenient  house  of  worship  was  dedicated 
March  28  of  that  year.  Rev.  E.  D.  Eldridge  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  He  was  sustained 
and  aided  in  this  enterprise  by  the  members  of  the  church  and 
society,  most  of  whom  have  passed  on  to  worship  in  the  temple 
not  made  with  hands.  I.  M.  M. 


THE  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH. 
The  first  meeting-house  in  town  was  built  on  the  west  side  of 
the  brook,  near  the  residence  of  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Tuck,  but  was  tak- 
en down  and  removed  to  a  place  nearer  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  land  for  the  meeting-house  was  given  by  Elihu  Chase  but, 
no  pew  being  reserved  for  him,  he  left  the  parish  and  joined  the 
Quakers. 

The  second  was  built  in  1771,  the  building  committee  being 
Ezekiel  Worthen,  Jonathan  Brown,  Moses  Shaw  and  Ebenezer 
Lovering.  This  house  was  taken  down  Saturday,  March. 28,  184  6, 
and  the  present  town  house  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  in  Aug- 
ust, 1846. 

The  Union  meeting-house  was  built  in  1839  on  the  old  meeting- 
house lot  by  the  Universalists,  Unitarians  and  Congregatipnalists. 
It  was  dedicated  in  the  morning  by  the  Unitarians,  when  Rev. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Portsmouth,  preached  the  sermon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  Universalists,  the  sermon  being  given  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  of  Providence.  The  bell  was  given  by  Asa  Gove 
and  Emery  Brown. 

December  22,  1841,  Rev.  Jacob  Caldwell  was  ordained  in  Kens- 
ington over  the  Unitarian  societies  in  this  town  and  Hampton 
Falls.  In  1848,  Rev.  Increase  S.  Lincoln  was  installed  over  the 
same  parishes  and  resided  in  Kensington.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  A.  M.  Bridge,  in  1851,  who  made  Hampton  Falls  his  place  of 
residence.  Among  the  few  Unitarian  preachers  who  have  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  since  his  retirement,  was  Rev.  George  Osgood,  a 
native  of  this  town,  who  after  having  pastorates  in  several  places 
returned  to  his  native  home  and  supplied  pulpits  in  various  places 
as  occasion  required.  His  brother,  Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  whose 
only  and  lifelong  pastorate  was  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  was  some- 
times called  upon  to  preach  when  visiting  in  town. 

The  universalists  have  had  occasional  services  for  many  years 
and  many  prominent  ministers  of  that  denomination  have  visited 
the  town,  among  them  being  Revs.  Hosea  Ballou,  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Thomas  Whittemore,  Sebastian  Streeter,  Lemuel  Willis,  Dolphus 
Skinner,  and  in  later  years  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  J.  G.  Adams, 
Willard  Spaulding  and  others.     The  society  was  not  formally  or- 
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ganized  until  Nov.  18,  1865,  when  Amos  T.  Rowe  was  elected 
clerk.  The  first  to  preach  regularly  was  Rev.  S.  Fletcher,  who 
supplied  the  pulpit  while  residing  in  Exeter  about  1  854. 

In  1864  Rev.  Roland  Conner  was  ordained  over  the  societies  of 
Kingston  and  Kensington,  who  was  followed  in  1866  by  Rev. 
Willis  Bradley.  Many  different  ministers  occupied  the  pulpit 
after  this,  services  being  held  once  in  two  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer months  until  1892  when  Rev.  J.  H.  Little,  of  Amesbury, 
preached  Sunday  afternoons  weekly.  Rev.  Francis  W.  Gibbs  suc- 
ceeded him  and  in  1900  Rev.  F.  W.  Whippen,  of  Kingston,  be- 
came the  supply  and  who  has  continued  services  each  summer  to 
the  present  time.  L.  E.  T. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

About  1810  some  evangelists  came  into  town  and  held  meet- 
ings in  different  houses  and  many  who  had  formerly  been  with 
the  old  church  joined  them.  They  so  increased  in  numbers  that 
they  built  the  church  where  now  stands  the  Grange  Hall.  That 
was  built  about  1820  and  was  sold,  and  the  present  one  built  in 
1838.  Before  the  first  church  was  built  a  society  was  formed  and 
was  always  called  The  First  Christian  Society  of  Kensington. 
They  had  no  creed  but  the  Bible.  Their  singing  was  most  al- 
ways, at  first,  by  the  congregation,  but  later  they  had  a  gocd 
choir  of  men  and  women.  They  never  had  any  settled  minister 
but  good  men  preached  at  different  times.  At  times  large  meet- 
ings were  held  and  many  joined  the  church  as  a  result  of  the 
meetings.  More  than  twenty  different  ministers  had  held  ser- 
vices in  the  church. 

In  1842  and  184  3  some  good  members  believed  the  Lord  would 
come  in  1843, -and  when  he  did  not  come  they  left  the  church 
and  had  meetings  by  themselves.  But  that  soon  passed  away. 
The  church  still  held  on  for  some  years  with  regular  meetings 
and  regular  preaching.  They  practiced  immersion  regularly  be- 
fore one  could  join  the  church. 

When  the  present  Congregational  Church  was  formed  some  who 
had  helped  support  the  meetings  left  and  joined  that  church. 
But,  still,  regular  meetings  were  held  for  some  years  till  about 
ten  years  ago  when  many  of  its  older  members  had  passed  away 
and  others  had  moved  out  of  town.  It  seemed  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  meeting  and  so  the  house  was  closed  as  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, but  was  used  for  funerals  and  other  gatherings.  The  an- 
nual meeting  was  always  held  regularly  till,  at  last,  it  was  vot- 
ed to  sell  the  property.    It  was  sold  to  Capt.  E.  M.  Shaw,  one  of 
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its  early  members,  and  his  son  sold  it  to  the  present  Grange  body 
who  have  made  extensive  repairs  on  it.  It  is  hoped  it  may  be  the 
home  of  the  order  for  many  years.  w.  N.  S., 

"Orchard  Hill." 
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KENSINGTON  SOCIAL  LIBRARY  AND  KENSINGTON  PUBLIC 

LIBRARY. 


Kensington  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  New  Hampshire  to 
become  interested  in  establishing  a  library  for  the  use  of  its  citi- 
zens. One  town,  Peterborough,  claims  precedence.  The  Kensing- 
ton Social  Library  was  incorporatd  Dec.  27,  1798. 

The  petition  for  this  library  was  signed  by  Jeremiah  Fogg, 
Ebenezer  Potter,  Jeremiah  Batchelder,  Joseph  Brown,  Enoch 
Worthen,  Newell  Healey,  and  their  associates,  and  they  were 
called  by  the  title  of  "Proprietors."  The  charter  was  signed  by 
J.  T.  Gilman,  Governor. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Jere  Fel- 
lows, and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Directors,  Jere  Fogg, 
John  Dow,  Capt.  Joseph  Brown,  Moses  Shaw  and  Col.  Jere  Batch- 
elder;  secretary,  Dr.  Jabez  Dow;  librarian,  Deacon  Jere  Fellows; 
treasurer,  Enoch  John  Blake. 

The  library  was  open  two  afternoons  a  week,  and  the  librarian 
received  $3.00  for  his  services  during  the  year  1799.  In  1820 
the  number  of  books  was  139,  the  greater  number  being  works 


of  history,  biography,  travels,  letters,  and  sermons,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  about  130  volumes  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

This  library  association  flourished  many  years  and  existed  un- 
til 1856,  the  last  officers  being:  Directors,  Stephen  Green,  Ira 
Blake,  J.  A.  Blake,  Jere  Poor  and  William  Rowe;  librarian,  Joseph 
Poor;  secretary,  Charles  E.  Tuck.  In  1849  another  association 
was  formed  by  the  ladies  of  the  town,  and  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ladies'  Sewing  Society  Library,  the  object  being  j 
to  promote  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  its 
bers.  The  first  secretary  was  Miss  Mary  O,  HilHard,  and  Miss 
Hannah  Moulton,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  (Hilliard)  Brown,,  and  Mrs. 
Tabitha  (Dow)  Tilton  were  three  of  the  first  executive  commit- 
tee. .  :  '^-V  '>'V:>  ■"'","*^f:1. 

Meetings  were  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  while  one  member 
read  aloud  the  others  devoted  themselves  to  sewing.  This  asso- 
ciation flourished  for  many  years,  but  its  fortunes  were  varied. 
In  1889  the  name  was  changed  to  Ladies'  Library  Association, 
and  since  then  it  steadily  prospered,  until  in  1895  the  library  con- 
tained 725  volumes.  That  year  marked  a  new  era  in  the  library 
history  of  the  town.  A  fine  building,  thoroughly  furnished,  was 
donated  by  Joseph  C.  Hilliard  to  the  town  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  of  Kensington  and  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  forever,"  and 
placed  in  the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  the 
original  members  of  which  were  chosen  by  the  donor.  This  new 
building  took  the  name  of  the  original  proprietors'  association, 
"The  Kensington  Social  Library."  The  building  has  shelf  accom- 
modation for  4,000  volumes.  The  library  received  725  volumes 
from  the  Ladies'  Library  and  163  from  its  generous  patron,  J.  C. 
Hilliard.    It  now  contains  1912  volumes. 

In  March,  1893,  the  voters  at  their  annual  town  meeting  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  library  law  of  1891,  and  made  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public 
library.  The  $100  worth  of  books  which  were  the  gift  of  the 
state,  were  received  in  July,  and  on  September  23  the  library 
was  opened  to  the  public  with  Mrs.  Francis  Hilliard  as  librarian, 
the  library  being  located  at  her  house.  During  the  first  year 
the  library  was  open  only  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  of 
each  week,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  open  it  two  days  in  a  week,  and  it  is  now 
open  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  2  to  9  p.  m.  In  1  895  the 
library  was  moved  to  the  new  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hilliard 
previously  referred  to.  It  now  contains  1029  volumes,  some  vol- 
umes of  which  constitute  the  library  of  the  late  L.  Boaidman 
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Brown  who  presented  them  to  the  town  with  a  book-case  to  hold 
them. 

The  Social  Library  has  been  well  remembered  by  the  gift  of 
the  library  of  the  late  Amos  Brown,  and  other  books  and  maga- 
zines from  time  to  time  from  others. 

The  library  contains  a  reading-room,  which  has  its  tables  well 
stocked  with  magazines  and  papers,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: Atlantic  Monthly,  Granite  Monthly,  Harper's,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  McClure's,  Review  of  Reviews,  St.  Nicholas,  Sci- 
entific American,  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Strand. 

While  the  two  libraries  are  in  a  sense  separate,  they  are  prac- 
tically combined  in  one  free  library,  pleasantly  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  and  by  its  increased  patronage  testify- 
ing to  the  appreciation  of  its  many  gifts.  M.  H.  P. 

. . 

KENSINGTON  GKANGE. 

Kensington  Grange,  No.  173,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  insti- 
tuted Feb.  23,  1892,  by  Deputy  T.  H.  White  of  Harrisville  with 
36  charter  members.  Harrison  Rowe  was  elected  master,  John 
York,  secretary,  and  Sarah  A.  Green,  lecturer. 

In  1894  a  program  for  the  year  was  planned  and  printed  and 
that  practice  has  been  continued  ever  since.  There  have  been 
14  masters  as  follows:  Harrison  Rowe,  J.  Dean  Prescott,  Thomas 
H.  Blake,  Charles  E.  Tuck,  Oscar  W.  Brown,  Lizzie  E.  Tuck, 
Alonzo  W.  Brown,  Frank  A.  Mace,  Wilbur  K.  Parker,  Henry  W. 
Brown  (2  years),  Caleb  W.  Hodgdon,  George  A.  Prescott,  Otis 
Eastman  (2  years),  George  Osgood  (3  years).  Only  nine  have 
served  as  lecturer  while  for  secretary  only  seven  have  performed 
the  duties. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  membership  increased  but  lit- 
tle, and  at  one  time  so  little  interest  was  taken  the  question  of 
surrendering  the  charter  was  seriously  discussed.  Through  the 
influence  of  Deputy  C.  C.  Hayes,  of  Exeter,  East  Rockingham 
Pomona  Grange  was  invited  to  meet  here  and  new  life  inspired 
by  several  young  people  being  induced  to  join.  One  result  of  this 
was  a  prize  awarded  by  the  State  Grange  for  the  largest  average 
attendance  in  our  district,  and  we  have  succeded  in  winning  a 
few  other  prizes. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  five  years  the  membership  was  63  and 
when  the  tenth  anniversary  was  observed  107  names  were  print- 
ed on  the  program,  the  largest  number  enrolled  at  one  time, 
there  being  101  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.     Of  the  36 
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original  members  25  are  still  connected  with  the  order,  only  eight 
having  passed  away. 

The  members  have  been  active  in  procuring  the  piano  for  the 
Town  Hall  and  also  the  scenery.  As  years  rolled  on  some  be- 
came desirous  of  owning  a  hall  and  an  opportunity  arriving  to 
purchase  the  former  Christian  Baptist  Church  '  it  was  finally 
bought,  and  after  repairing  and  furnishing,  was  dedicated  in 
June,  1906,  and  has  been  used  for  Grange  purposes  ever  since. 

At  one  time  the  Grange  was  most  noted  for  the  number  of 
feasts  during  the  year,  at  least  by  outsiders.  At  first  only  an 
annual  supper  was  given  but  after  receiving  invitations  to  visit 
neighboring  granges,  and,  being  so  well  entertained,  we  desired 
to  return  the  favor  and  invite  others  to  visit  us  which,  of  course, 
involved  a  treat.  During  the  past  few  years  the  appetite  has 
not  been  indulged  to  quite  such  an  extent  although  light,  inex- 
pensive suppers  are  sometimes  served. 

In  1895  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  street  parade  of  the 
Amesbury  Fair  was  accepted  and  a  cart  was  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  the  products  of  the  farm  which  succeeded  in  winning 
one  of  the  prizes. 

This  Grange  has  been  well  favored  with  visits  from  state  offi- 
cials the  present  state  secretary,  George  R.  Drake,  having  made 
numerous  visits.  The  deputies  have  been  faithful,  making  two 
visits  yearly,  and  consequently  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  ac- 
ceptable manner. 

With  the  officers  faithful  to  their  duties  it  only  needs  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  members  to  keep  the  Grange  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition  for  all  should  remember  although  a  successful 
Grange  depends  largely  on  the  officers  they  comprise  only  13 
members,  and  each  and  all  should  stand  ready  to  do  whatever 
lies  in  their  power.  L.  E.  T. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Of  the  social  orders  which  have  existed  in  this  town  none  have 
extended  a  more  powerful  or  far-reaching  influence  than  Hoosac 
Division,  No.  25,  Sons  of  Temperance,  which  was  instituted  Nov. 
1  4,  1867,  by  Dr.  Pray  and  assistants  of  Dover.  Charles  E.  Tuck 
was  elected  w&'thy  patriarch  and  John  P.  M.  Green  recording 
scribe.  Eleven  were  initiated  as  members  and  ten  lady  visitors 
were  enrolled.  At  the  second  meeting  six  more  joined  and  the 
ladies  present  at  the  previous  meeting  were  granted  full  member- 
ship.    The  first  anniversary  passed  without  any  especial  observ- 
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ance,  but  when  'the  second  arrived  an  oyster  supper  was  served 
and  for  nearly  40  years  the  practice  was  an  annual  event,  the  last 
one  occurring  in  190  6,  the  death  of  the  senior  P.  W.  P.  occurring 
the  following  year.  The  largest  membership  at  one  time  was 
450.  Of  the  27  earliest  members  16  are  still  living  in  1909,  a 
remarkable  record  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  meetings  were  held  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  with 
good  attendance  until  1891,  a  period  of  24  years,  but  at  that  time 
interest  began  to  wane  although  when  the  25th  anniversary  was 
observed  90  were  reported  present.  After  this  the  sessions  were 
more  or  less  irregular  until  1902  when  a  few  on:y  met  for  the  an- 
nual oyster  supper. 

During  the  early  years  the  members  were  very  enthusiastic  and 
much  time  was  devoted  to  literary  work.  A  monthly  paper  was 
sustained  with  original  contributions  from  various  members,  and 
at  one  time  a  rival  paper  was  sometimes  submitted.  Many  dra- 
mas were  presented  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  and  visits  were  inter- 
changed with  neighboring  divisions,  even  those  of  Newburyport 
and  Portsmouth  being  thus  remembered.  The  intermissions  were 
always  looked  forward  to  by  the  younger  portion  and  were  much 
appreciated. 

Of  the  faithful  members  besides  Charles  E.  Tuck  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  E.  Tuck,  especial  mention  should  be  made  of  Sidney  C. 
Chase,  who  was  the  last  one  to  be  elected  W.  P.,  his  wife,  Mary 
E.  Chase,  Weare  N.  Shaw,  Rev.  George  Osgood,  each  serving  many 
times  as  chaplain,  and  Henry  C.  Tuck,  who  kept  the  records  for  •» 
a  long  term  of  years;  also,  Joseph  Poor,  Francis  Hilliard,  A.  Ma- 
ria Hilliard  and  M.  Augusta  Hilliard. 

The  charter  of  this  division  still  hangs  on  the  Town  House  wall, 
a  silent  souvenir  of  many  happy  evenings  spent  by  many  of  the 
former  members,  some  of  which  are  scattered  to  far  distant  places. 

L.  E.  T. 
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KENSINGTON— ITS  HOMES. 


"Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade — 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made: 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 
When  the  final  assize  of  history  is  made  up,  and  we  sum  up  the 
contributions  of  the  various  races,  law  from  the  Romans,  culture 
from  the  Greeks,  religion  from  the  Jews,  etc.,  I  believe  we  will 
find  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  was  the 
conception  of  the  home,  which   that    race,    into    whose  hands 
Wycliffe  and  his  Lollard  preachers  put  the  Bible,  went  forth  to 
build  on  the  earth. 

In  1382,  Wycliffe  put  into  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. This  peasantry  was  already  ablaze  with  the  fires  of  re- 
volt kindled  by  twenty  years  of  Watt  Tyler's  and  John  Ball's 
preaching  and  they  quickly  rallied  to  the  ideals  of  Moses  and  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  they  went  forth  to  build  on  these  ideals. 
"The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  "Deserted  Village,"  "The  Elegy 
in  the  Country  Churchyard,"  are  the  immortal  classics  in  which 
Burns,  Goldsmith  and  Gray  sing  these  ideals.  And  in  "Snow- 
Bound"  Whittier  brings  them  over  into  our  own  New  England 
setting.  In  163  8  the  Hampton  settlers  brought  these  ideals  of 
life  to  Winnecummet,  (the  beautiful  land  of  pines).  They  sup- 
planted the  life  of  the  red  men,  and  have  continued  near  300 
years. 

In  the  following  pages  living  townspeople  of  Kensington  tell, 
as  they  recall  it,  something  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  the 
homes  of  Kensington.  They  give  us  a  glimpse  or  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor,  of  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure,  but 
let  not  ambition  mock,  for  the  greatness  of  the  nation  is  not  in  the 
few  leaders,  or  celebrities  in  histories,  but  in  the  great  bulk  of 
humble,  earnest  lives  like  these.  These  pages  then  have  value 
beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  curiosity;  they  have  historic 
worth — they  tell  us  in  the  natural  words  of  those  who  are  a  part 
of  it,  the  story  of  the  greatest  institution  man  has  so  far  builded 
on  the  earth.    The  democratic  New  England  town,  with  its  am- 
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pie,  comfortable  homes,  the  sufficient  supply  of  material  things, 
freedom  from  want,  and  an  absolute  democracy  of  people.  From 
the  village  cobbler  to  the  squire,  doctor  and  pi""tor,  all  equals,  of 
one  race,  one  language,  traditions,  faith  and  station  in  life.  To 
quote  Burns — 

"From  scenes  like  these,  our  (  ountry's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

R.  D.  S. 

J> 

NORTH  SIDE. 
Moulton's  Ridge,  Shaw's  Hill,  North  Road,  Drinkwater. 


Moulton's  Ridge  is  the  highest  land  in  town.  Looking  to  the 
east  the  ocean  is  seen  and  the  light  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals  is  plain- 


MOULTON'S  RIDGE. 

ly  seen  at  night.  It  is  a  revolving  one.  Looking  nort boast  is 
seen  Mount  Aga  men  t  it  us  in  VTork  County,  Maine,  and  northwest  I 
see  the  Blue  Hills  of  Strafford  County. 

The  Moiilton  family  was  formerly  from  Hampton  Falls.  They 
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settled  here  about  1750.  The  home  of  Miss  Moulton  was  built 
in  1781  by  her  grandfather.  During  the  Revolution  there  were 
some  Tories  sent  into  this  state  by  Washington  and  they  were 
boarded  by  Benjamin  Moulton.  There  were  two  of  them.  Mr. 
Moulton  died  in  1819.     He  was  a  large  landholder. 

Then  at  the  last  house  in  town  we  find  a  hundred  years  ago 
John  Batchelder,  who  died  in  1815.  His  widow  died  in  1863, 
aged  99.  In  June,  1806,  a  man  worked  there  and  in  crossing  the 
pasture  he  saw  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  was  quite  dark  for 
some  time.  We  had  this  from  a  man  who  worked  there  by  the 
name  of  Blake,  and  he  told  that  story  in  1866.  He  has  not  been 
in  town  since.    This  is  now  the  home  of  Leroy  Sanborn. 

The  farm  east  of  the  last  was  settled  in  1780  by  Weare  Nudd. 
He  came  from  Red  Oak  hill  in  Epping.  He  died  in  1836  and  the 
farm  has  belonged  to  his  descendants  ever  since. 

Coming  down  the  hill  we  see  the  farm  that  was  owned  by  Ben- 
jamin Prescott.  He  died  in  1839.  He  left  two  sons;  one  died  in 
Deerfield  and  the  other  in  Exeter. 

Then  going  across  the  meadow  the  farm  is  found  that  was 
owned  over  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Colonel  Batchelder.  He 
had  no  children.  One  day,  when  there  had  been  a  militia  muster, 
he  invited  the  Kensington  company  to  his  home  in  the  evening. 
Each  one  had  a  number  of  blank  cartridges  with  him,  and,  while 
the  Colonel  had  retired  to  rest  in  the  east  front  room,  they 
marched  around  in  single  file  in  the  long  kitchen  and  would 
come  to  his  door  and  fire  their  old  flint-lock  guns  into  his  room. 
At  last  the  smoke  got  so  thick  that  there  was  danger  of  stifling 
the  Colonel  and  then  they  all  left  for  home.  (His  remains  lay  in 
the  pasture  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.)  Now  in  his  last  days 
he  had  a  man  to  help  him,  and  the  man  was  feeding  the  cows 
one  morning,  and,  as  they  were  short  of  hay  did  not  give  them 
much.  Just  at  that  time  the  Colonel  came  into  the  room  and  he 
began  to  give  them  more  and  his  man  reproved  him  for  it.  Then 
the  Colonel  said  to  him,  "You  come  into  the  house  and  I  will  set- 
tle with  you."  Then  he  gave  him  $1  000  and  told  him  to  go,  and 
he  did.  Then  he  took  a  man  named  Stephen  Kimball.  He  was 
an  easy-going  man  and  just  what  the  Colonel  wanted,  and  at  his 
death  he  had  given  him  the  farm.  That  farm  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  Kimball's  descendants. 

Coming  back  we  found  the  place  formerly  owned  by  the  Simon 
Prescott  family  and  he  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  But  many  years 
since  the  late  W.  S.  Hobbs  bought  it  and  on  the  rise  east  of  the 
brook  is  found  the  ruins  of  the  old  home  of  the  Hobbs  ancestors. 
They  settled  there  early  in  1700  and  it  is  still  held  by  their 
descendants  in  part. 
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And  up  the  hill  was  a  farm  owned  till  1801  by  a  man  named 
Theophilus  Sanborn.  The  man  who  bought  it  was  Elijah  Shaw 
whose  home  before  that  was  where  now  lives  H.  C.  Tuck,  near 
the  brick  school-house.  For  many  years  it  has  been  called 
Orchard  Hill  on  account  of  its  extensive  orchards.  The  place  is 
longer  than  it  is  wide  and  quite  a  part  of  it  is  in  Exeter.  The 
hOme  on  the  corner  was  the  home  of  the  Sanborns  and  the  brick 
house  was  built  in  1830  by  John  W.  Shaw. 

Soutn  of  that  corner  was  where  a  man  named  Brown  lived  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  sold  the  farm  to  Elijah  Shaw  for 
his  son,  Joseph,  in  1807.  After  1831  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Elijah  Shaw's  daughter,  who  married  the  Rev.  Julius  C.  Blcdg- 
ett.     Her  children  have  had  their  home  there  ever  since. 

East  of  that  is  the  farm  of  the  Tilton  family.  They  came  from 
Hampton  about  1650.  They  built  the  second  farm-house  in  town, 
and  the  farm  is  still  held  by  one  of  their  descendants,  it  never 
having  changed  hands. 

Then  east  again  is  found  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Jeremiah 
Sanborn.  He  had  a  large  family  but  all  have  passed  on  and  the 
farm  changed  owners  a  few  years  since.  The  barn  was  of  that 
style  that  was  in  town  over  on  hundred  years  ago.  Only  four  of 
that  style  are  now  standing. 

The  first  barn  in  town  in  which  the  floor  ran  straightwise  was 
on  the  farm  of  the  late  Samuel  Tuck  over  9  0  years  ago  and  now 
owned  by  Nahum  Osgood. 

Going  south  from  the  farm  of  Joseph  Shaw's  descendants  over 
the  brook,  was  the  home  of  Moses  Rowe  and  it  is  now  held  in  the 
family. 

The  next  farm  where  lived  Theopilus  Hilliard  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  is  owned  by  one  of  his  descendants.  The 
home  there  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.  The  barn  there 
was  built  sixty-one  years  ago. 

At  the  corner,  south,  was  formerly  the  schoolhouse.  That 
stood  there  till  1798  when  one  was  built  where  now  is  the  brick 
one.  When  that  was  removed  the  lot  fell  to  teh  adjoining  land 
and  some  years  after  one  acre  was  sold  to  John  Gilman,  who 
stayed  there  a  few  years  and  then  left  town.  The  place,  now 
owned  by  Jones  Smith,  has  been  enlarged  since  and  the  buildings 
made  more  convenient. 

The  next  house  east  was  built  by  a  Miss  Prescott,  a  tailoress 
by  trade.  Then  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  the  home  of 
Deacon  Joseph  C.  Hillaird,  who  died  in  1795,  and  now  held  by  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Joseph  C.  Hilliard,  a  direct  heir  of  the  first 
Hilliard.  On  that  same  place  over  one  hundred  years  ago  a 
blacksmith  named  Oliver  Towle  lived  and  then  sold  his  right  and 
moved  to  Exeter. 
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In  going  down  the  hill  over  the  hrook  is  the  farm  of  the  heirs 
of  John  French.  He  bought  that  place  about  182  8.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  he  died  in  1  884.  His  widow,  "Aunt 
Orena,"  survives  him  and  is  the  oldest  person  in  town,  being  9  4 
years  of  age. 

The  next  place  east  was  the  home  of  Hanson  Hodgdon,  and  he 
and  his  wife  lived  together  fifty-five  years.  He  died  in  1840. 
ne  was  in  the  Revolution.  The  east  end  of  the  house  there  form- 
erly stood  on  Orchard  Hill  and  was  moved  there  across  the  field 
and  pastures  in  1832  and  afterwards  made  larger. 

And  down  the  road  was,  before  1790,  the  home  of  Parker  Mor- 
gan. The  next  house  we  see  south  was  the  home  of  Moses  James, 
who  used  to  run  the  old  grist  mill  that  stood  in  the  pasture 
of  Frank  Philbrick.  Near  the  James  house  was  the  home  of  a 
Mr.  Sanborn  for  some  years. 

The  brick  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1842,  taking  the  place  of 
one  that  stood  there  built  in  1798.  The  lot  there  cost  $10  and  a 
wooden  building  was  erected  with  a  peaked  roof.  It  stood  4  4 
years. 

The  road  from  the  old  church  by  the  James  house  was  made  in 
1833  and  then  north  to  the  Exeter  line  in  1838.  When  the  road 
was  made  by  the  schoolhouse  in  1838  two  men  had  the  contract 
to  build  that  piece  of  the  road,  and  Mr.  Tuck,  who  owned  the 
land,  had  that  year  some  rye  sown,  and  it  was  almost  ripe.  But 
those  two  men  came  on  and  ploughed  it  all  in.  It  was  done  at  a 
great  loss  to  Mr.  Tuck. 

The  farm  there  was  first  owned  by  Joseph  Shaw,  a  grandson  of 
Roger  Shaw  of  Hampton.  He  died  in  1745  and  his  descendants 
he  u  it  till  1801.  Then  Jacob  French  owned  it.  Jonathan  Til- 
ton  had  lived  there  a  tew  years  when  Mr.  Tuck  bought  it  in  1809. 

East  of  the  brick  house  was  formerly  the  home  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Mr.  Tuck.  They  were  tanners  and  shoemakers  by  trade. 
It  is  still  owned  by  one  of  the  heirs. 

Across  the  brook  the  small  house  was  the  home  of  John  Potter, 
a  son  of  Ebenezer  Potter,  who  owned  the  land  there  and  the  farm 
there  later  owned  by  the  Rowe  family. 

Then  the  next  place  was  the  home  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Fel- 
lows who  died  in  1  83  7.     His  son  died  some  years  before  that. 

Across  the  brook  in  the  lot  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  can 
be  seen  where  Major  John  Lane  lived. 

Next  was  the  farm  of  Robert  Prescott  who  used  to  live  near 
F.  A.  Mace's.  He  had  two  sons,  Josiah  and  Daniel.  He  and  his 
widow  were  buried  in  the  field  back  of  1).  R.  Prescott's.  The 
farm  is  still  held  by  Robert's  descendants. 

Beyond  the  corner,  east  of  that  farm,  we  come  to  the  farm 


of  John  Blake  who  lived  there  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  Ira 
Blake,  Esq.,  lived  there  and  then  his  sou,  J.  A.  Blake.  Then 
tne  home  was  sold  to  different  parties. 

North  and  opposite  was  the  home  of  Josiah  Rowe,  and  then 
uean  Rowe.  That  pl'ace  has  been  in  the  family  nearly  one  Hun- 
dred years. 

Next,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rowe. He  was  sick  with  dropsy;  was  tapped  G7  times  and 
over  a  ton  of  water  was  taken  from  his  body.  He  had  a  son,  Ben- 
jamin, a  doctor.  He  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  in 
East  Kingston.  Then  the  third  Benjamin  sold  it  to  Capt.  Mark 
Wadleigh.  He  followed  the  sea  for  many  years.  At  his  death 
the  farm  changed  hands. 

Then  we  see  a  farm-house  in  the  field  Jonathan  Rowe  lived 
there  many  years.    He  married  but  left  no  issue. 

Next  was  tne  farm  of  John  Collins,  Sr.  North  of  tne  Collins 
Home  is  seen  the  farm  of  Winthrop  Rowe,  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier. Then  a  Wadleigh  family  owned  it  and  now  the  Simpson 
heirs  hold  it. 

The  first  Collins  made  the  buildings  near  the  town  line  where 
Samuel  P.  Tilton  lived.    Afterward  the  buildings  were  all  burned. 

The  little  house  before  you  get  there  was  the  home  of  Mark 
Wadleigh,  who  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  on  him.  Before  him 
was  William  Rollins. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  found  the  farm  of  the  Gilman 
family,  of  Exeter,  of  183  acres.  They  sold  it  two  years  ago  to 
two  men  from  Rochester.  That  farm  was  in  the  Gilman  family 
most  two  hundred  years.  The  Exeter  town  line  is  on  the  north 
side  of  that  place. 

South  of  that  farm  was  a  large  farm  owned  by  Caleb  T.  San- 
born most  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  has  since  changed 
i.ands  as  the  family  have  all  left  there. 

Now  by  going  back  to  the  corner  we  go  south  and  on  the  hill 
was  the  home  of  Nathan  Fellows.  His  son,  Nathan,  died  in 
1852,  and  his  family  held  it  till  about  three  years  ago  when  they 
sold  it  to  a  man  from  Hampton  Falls. 

Then  east  are  two  farms  owned  by  the  Wadleigh  families  for 
most  two  hundred  years.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  the 
home  of  Sew^ell  Wadleigh  for  many  years. 

Then  on  the  other  side  we  see  the  home  farm  of  Newell  Healey, 
who  died  in  1830,  Later  this  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Brown,  and  then  of  his  son  Boardman.  At  his  death  it  changed 
hands. 

Down  the  hill  is  the  home  of  Daniel  Dearborn,  the  former  home 
of  S.  P.  Tuck.     It  was  a  part  of  the  farm  of  Samuel  Tuck,  who 
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lived  where  now  is  Nahura  Osgood.  He  had  the  first  barn  in 
town  that  the  floor  ran  through,  Three  hundred  men  went  to 
see  it  raised  and  at  night  many  did  not  see  their  way  home. 

Then  on  the  new  road  toward  the  Town  House  we  see  the  old 
place  of  Dr.  Joseph  O.  Osgood.  He  had  three  sons,  two  were 
preachers,  and  one,  a  doctor,  and  daughter.  The  place  is  now 
eld  by  one  of  his  descendants. 

The  Union  House  was  made  in  1840,  and  the  Town  House  built 
in  1846. 

Next  south  of  the  church  was  the  home  of  Deacon  Jeremiah 
Fellows  and  now  held  by  his  descendant. 

Next  was  the  old  home  of  Winthrop  Wiggin,  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution.  He  died  in  1840  in  his  9  3d  year.  The  writer 
stood  beside  Lewis  Gove  and  he  was  telling  how  old  he  was.  This 
was  at  Mr.  Wiggin's  grave  and  he  said  he  did  not  desire  to  live 
as  long  as  Wiggin  had.    He  died  two  years  after  that. 

Our  little  town  has  always  done  its  full  share  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country.  We  had  a  list  of  soldiers  in  the  Revolu- 
tion numbering  28.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  number  was  49;  in 
the  Mexican  War,  2;  and  in  the  Civil  War,  87.  A  part  were  put 
in  by  the  town,  and  others  for  themselves,  and  many  were  volun- 
teers. 

Our  two  cemeteries  are  thickly  dotted  with  flags  each  Decora- 
tion Day  to  mark  the  resting  places  of  most  of  them, 

W.  N.  S. 


UPPER  STUMP  FIELD. 

As  all  roads  lead  to  "the  city,"  we  wend  our  way  in  that  direc- 
tion through  what  is  known  as  "Stumpfield." 

Not  far  from  the  East  Kingston  line  dwelt  branches  of  the 
Blake  family.  Dearborn  T.  was  a  carpenter  and  moved  to  Exeter 
about  fifty  years  ago.  William  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  afterwards  lived  in  Lynn.  Ferdinand,  also  a  veteran,  died 
in  1886,  and  his  family  reside  in  Haverhill.  Jeremiah  lived  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  James  Purinton.  The  musical  ability 
of  Ferdinand  and  Jeremiah  contributed  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
teh  past  generation. 

The  Shaw  estate  is  now  the  attractive  summer  home  of  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Brown,  Miss  Emily  Shaw  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Goodwin  and  her 
daughters  (all  members  of  the  Shaw  family),  who  find  rest  and 
enjoyment  in  their  commodious  and  hospitable  "Liberty  Hall." 

Miss  Mary  Stevens  and  her  brother,  Elbridge,  have  their  home 
on  what  was  formerly  the  iNathaniel  Tucke  place.  Fred  Foss 
owns  and  lives  at  the  George  Howe  farm. 
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Joseph  Evans  resides  at  the  intersection  of  this  highway  and 
the  beautiful  road  that  extends  from  Moulton's  Ridge  past  the 
West  schoolhouse  to  J.  N.  Austin's  corner.  He  cultivates  the 
farm  of  his  brother,  Daniel  Evans,  who  has  moved  to  East  Kings- 
ton. The  Evans  property  includes  the  farm  of  the  late  John 
Piper  and  that  of  the  late  Abram  Shaw,  the  Stuart  land  on  the 
hill  ard  the  old  Dearborn  homestead.  The  last-mentioned  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  and  George  Dearborn.  The  latter  will  be 
remembered  for  his  gilt  which  enlarged  and  improved  the  cem- 
etery. This  generous  deed  and  his  desire  to  rest  among  his  kin- 
dred and  friends  proved  his  deep  interest  in  his  "old  home." 

Having  left  the  corner  and  climbed  the  steep  hill  we  soon 
reach,  on  our  right,  another  old  Blake  home.  The  Blake  family 
was  followed  some  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Prescott  Spaldings,  and 
later  by  Charles  A.  Evans  and  others.  S.  A.  G. 
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MACE'S  CORNER. 
Approach  to  Stumpfield  Road,  Site  of  Early  School 

LOWER  STUMP  FIELD  AND  VICINITY. 

For  about  a  mile  beginning  at  the  East  Kingston  line,  on  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Middle  road,  there  are  scattered  along 
some  eight  or  ten  farm  buildings  whose  owners  lived  their  faith- 
ful, quiet  lives,  tilling  their  farms  and  leaving  them  to  their  pos- 
terity in  better  condition  than  they  found  them.     Some  of  their 
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children  still  stay  at  the  old  homesteads,  but  many  of  them  have 
gone  from  the  ancestral  homes  to  see  their  fortunes  in  the  West 
or  in  larger  places,  but  there  are  no  "deserted  farms"  on  this 
road. 

Coming  down  the  road  we  reach  Avhat  is  called  "Gove's  hill." 
It  is  not  so  high  as  Moulton's  hill  but  1  think  it  excels  in  beauty 
of  scenery  and  as  an  ideal  residential  location  all  other  places  in 
town.  On  this  hill  are  four  houses,  two  built  by  the  Tiltons,  for 
one  of  them  is  still  living — three  children  of  the  third  gener- 
ation. The  grandfather  of  this  generation  was  a  tailor  and  as 
people  used  to  have  their  tailoring  done  in  their  homes,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Tilton  used  to  take  his  "goose"  and  other 
tailoring  implements  and  walk  long  distances  in  the  early  morn- 
ing to  do  a  day's  work.  For  this  he  received  the  enormous  (?) 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  and  his  board. 

Two  of  the  houses  on  the  hill  were  built  by  the  Goves.  The 
stately  brick  house  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  built  by  a  son  of  the 
first  generation — a  merchant  in  Boston — seemed  to  my  young 
eyes  as  grand  as  a  palace.  In  later  life  I  loved  to  look  from  the 
observatory  on  the  top  of  the  house,  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
hill  and  dale  and  woods,  or,  of  an  evening  coming  down  the  hill 
towards  home  to  see  eastward  the  Snoals  light  gleaming  for  the 
mariner;  and  below  in  the  valley  "the  light  in  the  window  for 
me." 

Mr.  Amos  Gove  sold  this  house  to  a  brother  living  in  Ports- 
mouth. Not  far  from  1830  Lewis  Gove  moved  his  family  into 
their  new  home.  At  that  time  he  had  several  children  and  one 
of  them  was  a  pretty,  young  daughter  just  entering  her  teens.  A 
little  later  there  came  from  the  north  part  of  the  town  a  bright 
and  good-looking  young  man  to  teach  in  the  old  schoolhouse  just 
below  the  hill.  He  boarded  at  the  Gove's  and  "thereby  hangs  a 
tale.".  What  usually  happens  when  two  congenial  young  people 
associate  much  together?  Well,  all  we  know  is  the  gossips  whis- 
pered, "They  are  engaged,"  and  many  years  we  watched  to  see 
the  bridal  team  come  down  the  hill  but  it  never  came.  He  died 
a  bachelor — she  a  maiden. 

After  descending  the  hill  the  first  house  you  come  to  is  a  typi- 
cal two-story  house  with  the  front  door  in  the  middle.  The  chief 
attraction  here  is  a  row  of  noble  elms  in  front  of  the  house.  Form- 
erly this  place  belonged  to  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Chase — 
Stephen  and  John.  Stephen  sold  his  part  to  my  father,  Benja- 
min Brown,  and  thither  we  moved  in  1  837..  We  sold  out  to 
Charles,  the  youngest  son  of  John,  who  still  lives  there  all  alone, 
happy  in  his  "single  blessedness,"  evidently  trying  as  hard  to  im- 
prove the  place  as  if  he  had  a  dozen  children  to  heir  it. 
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Near  to  this  is  a  large  white  house  and  an  imposing  array  of 
many  buildings 'which  look  almost  like  a  little  village  by  itself. 
These  with  the  well-tilled  fields  show  that  farming  does  pay  when 
managed  by  skill  and  energy  such  as  Mr.  T.  K.  Mace  possessed. 
He  has  passed  on  and  his  only  son,  Frank,  owns  and  manages  the 
estate.  Of  his  wife  it  may  be  said  a  kinder  woman  "ne'er  drew 
breath." 

This  place  was  originally  owned  by  Ezra  Chase,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  Ezra  Bailey,  had  considerable  artistic  skill  and  for  some 
time  was  in  Boston  with  Daquerre,  the  originator  of  the  old- 
fashioned  daquerreotype.  Ezra  Bailey,  or,  Baailey,  as  he  was 
usually  called,  had  one  son  who  inherited  his  father's  skill  in  pic- 
ture-making; another  who  became  a  Congregational  minister,  and 
both  of  whom  are  now  living  in  Ohio.  A  few  rods  south  of  the 
Mace  estate  was  situated  the  old  school-house,  it  was  of  ancient 
style,  built  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  was  a  square  building 
facing  what  is  known  as  the  "new  road,"  if  that  can  be  called 
"new,"  which  is  nearly  or  quite  a  century  old.  Between  the 
two  front  doors  was  a  recess  in  which  stood  the  teacher's  desk — 
"deep-scarred  with  raps  official";  also  on  "the  battered  seats  the 
jack-knife's  carved  initial."  We  did  not  freeze  on  cold  winter 
days  for  opposite  the  teacher's  desk  stood  a  large  box  stove  with 
a  blazing  fire  which  gave  prophecy  of  warmth  seldom  fulfilled  to 
those  in  the  back  seats,  and  yet  how  we  younger  pupils  longed  to 
be  large  enough  to  go  "up  higher."  "Higher"  it  truly  was  for 
the  floor  was  on  an  ascending  scale  from  the  front  to  the  back 
part  of  the  room.  If  any  luckless  wight  chanced  to  drop  the  ap- 
ple from  which  he  was  taking  clandestine  bites  it  was  sure  to  go 
rolling  down  to  the  teacher's  desk.  Many  memorie's  cluster 
around  that  old  schoolhouse.  At  last  the  call  came  for  a  new 
building  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  so  this  old  temple  of 
learning  was  sold  and  we  watched  it  as  it  was  drawn  slowly  away 
over  the  snow  by  many  pairs  of  oxen.. 

Coming  down  the  "new  road"  the  first  house  we  come  to  is 
often  called  the  "parsonage."  This  is  an  old-fashioned  house 
bought  by  Bailey  Chase  of  Mr.  Joseph  Poor.  It  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  by  a  team  forty  yoke  of  oxen.  Now  there  are 
uut  two  pair  of  oxen  owned  in  town.  Our  good  minister,  Eras- 
tus  D.  Eldredge,  bought  this  house,  fitted  it  up  and  there  he  lived 
with  his  family  tin  he  and  his  noble-hearted  wife  were  called  to 
the  mansion  above. 

One  house  more  we  reach  on  this  road;  a  pretty  little  cottage, 
originally  one-half  Chase's  cider  mill,  it  was  moved  here  and  built 
into  a  home  for  William  Hodgsdon's  mother,  and  years  later 
passed  to  the  ownership  of  Miss  Tenney  who  is  its  present  occu- 
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pant;  and  then  we.  come  to  the  "city."  I  leave  that  for  abler 
pens  than  mine  to  describe. 

Passing  this  cottage  let  us  bear  to  the  right  and  now  we  will 
introduce  to  you  another  pleasant  cottage  formerly  owned  by  the 
Bartletts  but  now  the  home  of  R.  T.  Brown.  We  go  on  with  our 
woodsy,  pleasant  walk,  and  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  stand 
the  Beckman,  the  Dow  and  the  Davis  homes.  The  Dow  residence 
was  originally  a  meeting-house  located  near  Harrison  Rowe's 
corner.  The  road  passing  these  houses  leads  clown  to  the  main 
road  near  which  stands  the  East  school-house,  built  in  1873.  In 
the  school  playground  is  an  elm  tree,  furnished  by  the  late  Mr. 
Stephen  Brown  and  planted  on  Arbor  Day,  1  88  7,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  by  Mrs.  Akerman  and  her  pupils. 

We  turn  our  steps  backward  as  far  as  the  Hobbs  cottage  for  a 
delightful  walk  up  "Lover's  Lane."  We  are  going  up  hill  now 
but  we  often  stop  and  take  a  look  backward  for  the  view  grows 
prettier  behind  us  as  we  advance  till  we  come  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Here  we  will  sit  on  the  stone-wall  and  rest  with  our 
faces  turned  to  the  eastward  for  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  see 
some  white  sails  on  the  ocean,  as  well  as  many  buildings  in  the 
adjoining  towns. 

Now  we  move  on  descending  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  We 
soon  come  to  where  the  over-arching  trees  on  both  sides  shut 
out  the  sunlight,  and  so  grand  and  solemn  it  seems  that  we  ex- 
claim, "Surely,  the  groves  were  God's  first  temples."  In  this 
cathedral  of  nature  we  need  not  "put  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet" 
for  there  is  no  dust  thereon. 

Very  seldom  does  a  carriage  pass  this  way  so  that  all  the  widtli 
of  the  road  is  a  carpet  of  green  grass.  Beside  the  walls  grow 
many  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  with  the  ferns;  here  the  birds  feast 
unmolested  on  raspberries  and  other  berries,  for  when  lovers 
strolled  this  way  they  are  too  much  interested  in  each  other  to 
disturb  the  birds.  *  R.  A. 
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KENSINGTON — "THE  CITY." 

Five  dwelling  houses,  two  stores,  a  church  and  library,  clus- 
tered together,  provoke  a  smile  from  the  stranger  when  he  hears 
them  designated  as  "the  city."  But  such  is  the  name  long  at- 
tached to  the  little  Kensington  village  that  nestles  by  the  road- 
side between  Newell's  Hill  and  the  old  Hog-pen  meadow  on  one 
side,  and  the  woods  that  stretch  away  on  the  other.  And  it's  no 
mean  city,  either,  in  the  importance  it  has  played  in  Kensing- 


"CITY"  OF  KENSINGTON,  N.  H. 

ton's  history.  The  locality  was  long  ago  one  that  commended  it- 
self to  the  watchful  eyes  in  old  Hampton.  Hog-pen  plain  and 
Hog-pen  meadow,  were  apparently  valuable  tracts  of  land  to  the 
first  settlers,  and  in  1668  a  very  large  portion  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton. 

The  locality  was  soon  built  upon,  and  remained  a  sought -for 
section  of  the  bown.  Our  town  historian,  George  Osgood,  is  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  none  of  the  early  dwellings  occupied  ex- 
actly the  spots  on  which  the  houses  now  stand.     Two  of  these 
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were  built  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Blake  house  built  by  a 
Stewart,  and  the  H"iliard  house  built  by  a  Johnson,  but  the  oth- 
ers are  of  later  years.  Across  the  road  from  the  Blake  house 
stood  for  over  a  hundred  years  a  building  of  considerable  size, 
and  called  "the  shop."  Originally  used  as  a  tannery  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  John  T.  Blake  in  1836.  Mr.  Blake  had  lived 
for  six  years  in  Boston  where  he  had  learned  the  boat-maker's 
trade.  Pie  now  set  up  in  the  manufacture  of  such  in  the  tan- 
nery building,  and  that  considerable  success  attended  his  efforts  is 
seen  by  the  fact  that  over  30  men  were  soon  employed  by  him, 
and  a  Newburyport  skipper  records  in  a  diary  of  the  thirties, 
"Kensington  is  tne  best  place  for  either  coarse  or  fine  boots  in 
this  section  of  the  country."  Soon  after,  Mr.  Blake  turned  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  into  a  store,  and  became  a  village  mer- 


GREEN'S  BROOK. 
Site  of  First  House  in  Kensington 

chant.  The  old  post  road  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  new  road. 
Locke's  Tavern  was  superseded  by  Blake's  store  as  the  Post  Office, 
and  thus  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  townspeople.  In  thp 
enthusiasm  of  these  advances  Mr.  Blake  made  his  boast  that  Ken- 
sington would  soon  be  a  city. 

Some  unknown  wag  of  the  countryside  at  once  caught  up  the 
phrase,  and  for  a  long  time  "Blake's  city"  was  the  village  desig- 
nation. The  word  "Blake"  was  finally  dropped,  but  "the  city" 
has  ever  stuck  to  it.    Post  Office,  factory  and  store  the  old  shop 
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was  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Kensington,  the  gathering  point 
of  many  an  old-tiihe  scene  of  gaiety  and  sport.  Here  was  made 
the  daily  stop  of  the  old  stage  coach  in  the  days  before  the  war. 


MAIN  ROAD  TO  HAMPTON  FALLS  LINE. 

Taking  our  way  along  the  "Main  road"  southward  from  "the 
City"  we  pass  the  fine  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  Abram  Milliard.  The 
plain  near  by  was  once  the  "May  Training  Field." 

Next  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clarence  Bragg.  Here  lived  the 
family  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hilliard.  His  daughter,  Miss  Sarah  Hii- 
liard,  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Social  Library. 

We  go  on  past  the  "Healey  place,"  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Moses  W.  Evans,  a  prosperous  farmer.  This  estate  was  orig- 
inally granted  to  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Hampton,  of  which  Kensington  was  then  a  part.  The  house  was 
built  for  the  use  of  "Parson  Shaw." 

A  little  farther  on  at  the  end  of  the  "Pevear  Lane"  stood  a 
schoolhouse,  doubtless  built  of  logs,  where  the  children  of  revolu- 
tionary days  learned  "the  three  R's."  Entering  this  lane  and 
climbing  hill  after  hill  we  are  rewarded  at  the  summit  by  the 
fine  view.  Eastward  the  broad  Atlantic  with  Hampton  Beach, 
Boar's  Head  and  the  more  distant  Isles  of  Shoals  are  plainly  visi- 
ble. Salisbury  Beach  and  the  church  spires  of  Newburyport 
are  southeast,  while  hills  and  mountains  stretch  away  to  the 
horizon  west  and  north  of  us.  At  the  top  of  this  hill  was  a  "gar- 
rison-house," and  its  old  cellar  may  still  be  traced.  Truly  this 
site  was  well  chosen  for  its  commanding  position. 

Returning  to  the  "  Main  road,"  continuing  on  our  way  we  come 
to  a  barn  which  may  well  be  termed  a  land-mark.  Built  near 
the  brook  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  drawn  by 
sixty-eight  pairs  of  oxen  to  its  present  position  in  179  8.  All  of 
its  timbers  were  hewn,  and  those  of  oak  are  now  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

The  house  across  the  road,  built  in  1806,  is  the  nome  of  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Green  who  represents  the  sixth  generation  of  the  family 
of  Abraham  Green,  Quaker,  the  first  settler.  This  farm  is  the 
only  one  owned  and  occupied  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the  same 
name  as  the  original  settler.  Here  sometimes  came  Harriet  Liv- 
ermore,  to  whom  Whittier  refers  in  "Snowbound,"  in  the  lines: 
"Another  guest  that  winter  night 
Flashed  back  from  lustrous  eyes  the  light." 

A  little  way  below,  on  the  right,  Is  the  site  of  the  first  frame 
house  built  in  what  is  now  Kensington.  This  house  was  worn 
out  and  gone  a  century  ago.    On  the  left,  not  far  from  the  brook 
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was  the  old  log-house  which  family  tradition  tells  us  was  the 
scene  of  the  midnight  visit  of  an  Indian  who  left  his  tomahawk 
near  the  door.     This  weapon  was  kept  many  years  hy  the  family. 

The  little  stream  known  as  "Green's  Brook,"  which  we  cross  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  has  its  soun  f  in  never-failing  springs  in  the 
field  just  south.  It  is  the  largest  tributary  of  Hampton  River  and 
is  recognized  as  the  half-way  mark  between  Exeter  and  Amesbury. 

We  go  up  the  hill  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Badger  who 
observed  in  April,  1909,  the  ninety-third  anniversary  of  her  birth. 
Here,  too,  resides  her  daughter,  whose  husband  was  the  late  Dea- 
con Sidney  Chase. 

Beyond  the  ledgy  hill  is  "Lamprey's  Corner."  Near  here  on 
the  "old  road  to  Exeter"  was  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Patterson 
Lamprey  who  died  in  1899,  the  last  of  his  line.  The  family  was 
noted  for  hospitality  and  the  plate  for  several  years  was  the  sum- 
mer uome  of  -.eneral  A.  W.  Greely. 

After  Mr.  Lamprey's  death  the  property  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  George  A.  Evans.  The  fine  old  house  and  all  the  farm 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  April  30,  1908.  Mr.  Evans  then 
bought  and  now  occupies  the  adjoining  property  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Susan  W.  Chase.     This,  too,  was  originally  a  Lamprey  home. 

At  this  corner  we  turn  from  the  "Main  road"  and,  as  we  travel 
easterly,  on  our  right  is  the  field  where  the  September  "Musters " 
years  ago  made  a  gala  day  for  all  the  country  around. 

Father  on  at  our  left  is  the  modern  residence  of  Mr.  Warren  P. 
Lamprey  where  Rev.  David  Frazer  of  Manchester,  a  former  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church,  finds  a  warm  welcome  for  him- 
self and  family  in  all  vacation  times. 

Just  beyond  is  the  house  built  about  L782  by  Deacon  John  Lam- 
prey. He  was  a  man  of  great  endurance  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-six.  On  the  day  he  was  seventy  he  is  said  to  have 
"picked  one  hundred  bushels  of  long  red  potatoes."  This  house 
is  occupied  by  the  Deacon's  grand-daughters,  the  Misses  Sarah 
and  Emily  Lamprey  and  their  nephew,  Mr.  John  YV.  Lamprey  and 
family.  The  latter  has  erected  a  mill  for  grinding  grain  and  es- 
tablished a  new  industry  which  proves  a  great  convenience  to  the 
neighboring  farmers. 

Down  the  hill  towards  Hampton  Falls,  back  from  the  highway 
on  the  right  lives  Mr.  Wilbur  K.  Parker  in  the  dwelling  where 
Mr.  Newell  Dow  and  his  interesting  family  once  lived. 

Across  the  fields,  still  farther  from  the  road,  is  another  house, 
the  old  home  of  Miss  Dow,  familiarly  known  as  "Aunt  Xaiuy." 
This  is  now  the  residence:  of  Mrs.  Norris  Pohie  and  her  family. 

Along  these  ways  our  ancestors  took  their  journeys  on  horse- 
back, often  with  a  pillion,  "carrying  double!."  Later  they  re- 
joiced in  the  "one-hoss  shay." 
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The  stage-coach,  brought  the  mail  and  passengers,  providing 
transportation  between  this  town  and  Portsmouth,  Concord  and 
Boston,  besides  intermediate  and  far  distant  places.  Seventy 
years  ago  six  stage-coaehs,  their  coming  announced  by  the  music 
Of  the  horn,  passed  daily  over  these  roads,  where  the  comfort- 
able, hubber-tired  carriage  and  the  swift  automobile  go  in  this 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine.  S.  A.  G. 


BOARDMAN'S  BROOK. 


AMESBURY  ROAD,  LAMPREY'S  CORNER  TO  SOUTH  HAMP- 
TON LINE. 

When  you  reach  Lamprey's  Corner,  if  instead  of  going  on 
toward  Hampton  Falls  you  prefer  to  take  the  Post  Road,  bear  to 
the  right  passing  Rocky  Ridge  which  is  such  in  truth.  There  is 
no  house  in  sight,  but  we  soon  come  to  the  cozy  home  built  for 
Miss  Abagail  Chase  fifty  years  ago,  who  lived  here  for  some  years, 
but  later  sold  it  to  James  W.  W.  Brow*,  who  lived  here  tor  a 
short  period.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel  W  ort  lion 
and  family.  A  little  way  further  on,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  road  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Philbrook,  .lames  and  Abby,  BOD 
and  daughter.  We  think  this  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  old 
Page  property  as  Mrs.  Philbrook  was  of  that  family. 
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We  pass  on,  remembering  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  on 
or  near  a  little  knoll,  once  stood  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  we 
think  good  work  was  done  there.  But  hero  is  an  old  landmark. 
A  roomy  house,  once  a  tavern,  built  in  1825  and  opened  as  a  hotel 
in  182G  by  Oliver  Locke,  and  kept  by  him  until  18^7,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Capt.  Henry  Brown,  a  retired  sea  captain,  who  kept  it  still 
open  to  the  traveling  public.  This  was  the  stopping  place  for  the 
change  of  horses  on  six  or  seven  stages  that  ran  from  Boston, 
Salem  and  Newburyport  to  Dover,  N.  II.  It  must  have  been  a 
busy  place  in  those  days  for  travellers  as  well  as  horses  needed 
refreshment.  "Capt.  Henry'"  kept  the  place  as  a  tavern  for  about 
twelve  years.  Railroad  came  near,  the  old  sign  was  taken  down 
and  stored  away,  still  in  existence  as  a  relic  of  former  days. 

The  first  Post  Office  of  Kensington  was  established  at  this 
house  in  1840.  It  was  also  the  place  for  the  holding  of  Demo- 
cratic caucuses,  when  politics  amounted  to  something  and  much 
argument  and  harangue  seemed  to  be  considered  in  order. 

The  place  is  still  held  by  and  is  the  home  of  the  younger  son 
of  the  family,  James  W.  W.  Brown,  who  has  lived  here  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life,  excepting  three  years'  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  a  short  period  after,  when  he  owned  and  occupied  the  house 
nearby  built  for  Miss  Chase. 

Close  by  was  the  house  of  Josiah  Locke,  the  father  of  Oliver 
and  John  Locke,  and  the  sisters.  John  Locke  gave  the  bell  for 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  also  contributed  for  some  part  of 
the  building  or  furnishings.  This  place,  later,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  one  Winckley  from  Amesbury,  held  by  his  widow,  who 
after  his  death  became  Mrs.  Boardman  and  closed  her  life  here. 
Mr.  William  Gaddis,  the  present  owner,  has  added  much  to  its  at- 
tractiveness. A  natural  trout  brook  flows  through  the  grounds, 
the  brook  being  a  favorite  resort  of  anglers  for  these  beauties.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  road  was  once  a  grist  mill,  and  on  the  east 
a  saw  mill. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  brook  is  the  home  of  George 
Eastman.  Here  his  father,  Rufus  Eastman,  lived  some  years. 
He  was  a  carpenter  and  a  thorough  workman.  The  house  was 
formerly  a  carpenter  shop  and  was  moved  to  its  present  site  from 
John  Page's.  Below,  the  next  house  is  that  of  Charles  M.  Evans, 
whose  mother  was  of  the  Eastman  family.  Another  Charles 
Evans  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  who,  with  his  sons, 
owned  and  cultivated  some  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  town. 
This  place  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  .John  Page,  Senior, 
and  Junior.  They  were  farmers  and  carpenters.  About  I860 
and  '151  John  Page,  Jr.,  with  his  workmen  built  three  of  the 
houses  near  the  centre  of  the  town  and  another  within  a  mile  of 
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the  centre  when  there  was  quite  a  little  boom  iii  building  as 
there  has  not  been  since. 

We  are  now  at  Eastman's  Corner  which  is  referred  to  in  an- 
other place.  Some  little  way  down  the  road  toward  Aniesbury 
was  the  pleasant  home-like  place  of  Insley  Page,  a  brother  of  John, 
Sr.  Mr.  Page  was  a  farmer  and  stone  mason.  The  place  has 
passed  from  the  family  name,  being  now  the  home  of  W.  F.  Card, 
while  nearby  on  the  other  side  lives  his  father,  Charles  E.  Card, 
who  built  his  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  in  1875,  but 
removed  it  to  its  present  location  a  year  or  more  later,  while  but 
a  iew  steps  further,  and  almost  at  the  South  Hampton  line  is  the 
Lome  of  John  Gill,  the  house  built  for  Abel  Page  fifty  or  more 
years  ago.  j.  \y.  YV.  B. 


EASTMAN'S  CORNER. 


KENSINGTON,  EASTMAN'S  CORNER.   SOUTH   ROAD,  WEY- 
MOUTH ROAD,  ETC. 

"Old  roads,  winding  as  old  roads  will." 
About  three  miles  from  Amesbury,  Mass.,  on  the  traveled  road 
between  Newburyport  and  Exeter,  N.  11..  another  road  crosses 
this  highway,  and  from  this  point  we  were  to  take  the  !-  it -Maud 
way  which  leads  us  to  the  South  road  of  Kensington.  But  you 
pause  here  and  luck  to  the  right  attracted  by  the  comfortable 
homes  scattered  near.  This  is  Eastman's  Corner  as  it  has  been 
called  for  many  years,  and  this  is  the  same  house  that  stood  here, 
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and  in  the  long  ago  was  a  country  tavern.  The  "bar  room"  was 
still  spoken  of  as  such  in  later  years.  Here  travelers  were  re- 
freshed, according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  the  landlord 
brought  out  his  "fiddle"  and  many  a  merry  dance  went  round.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  a  descendant  although  not  of  the  family  name. 

And  the  house  below?  The  home  of  Capt.  Joseph  Brown,  and 
his  son,  Joseph  W.,  the  place  now  occupied  by  a  grandson  of  the 
latter,  for  the  earlier  generations  have  passed  away,  prosperous 
farmers  and  men  honored  and  esteemed  by  their  townsmen.  Years 
ago  when  the  Putnam  School  at  Newburyport  was  new,  (now  alas, 
extinct),  a  student,  who  during  vacation  sought  work  among  the 
farmers,  returned  with  the  statement  that  he  had  worked  with  a 
man  whose  farm  was  in  three  towns.  This  was  ('apt.  Joseph 
Brown  of  Kensington,  whose  acres  extended  into  two  of  the  ad- 
joining towns. 

Just  one-quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  you  see  what  was  the 
Brown  homestead.  Four  generations  of  Stephen  have  had  a  name 
and  possession  here,  two  of  them  now  caring  for  the  same  estate, 
that  the  father  and  grandfather  held  in  their  lifetime.  Stephen 
Brown,  2nd,  who  died  nearly  nine  years  ago  (  1900),  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  taring  well  for  his  own 
affairs,  and  ready  and  active  to  promote  any  measure  for  the  ben- 
efit of  town  and  church;  a  zealous  worker  for  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  in  1873,  and  equally  the  same  for  the  erection  of 
the  house  of  worship  for  the  Congregational  Society  of  Kensing- 
ton dedicated  in  1866. 

Just  across  the  road  is  the  home  of  David  Brown,  an  older  son 
of  Stephen,  2nd.  We  shall  remember  that  he  was  our  representa- 
tive in  the  state  legislature  in  llJ09,  and  his  father  and  brother 
had  been  in  preveious  years.  This  is  the  last  house  in  town  on 
this  road,  and  you  will  readily  see  there  are  no  abandoned  farms 
here,  and  we  do  not  think  you  could  get  a  favorable  response  to 
any  offer  you  might  make  for  purchase. 

As  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  main  road,  turning  to  the  left, 
the  prospect  does  not  look  so  attractive  as  that  at  the  right.  Well, 
the  beginning  of  some  things  are  not  always  as  pleasing  as  the 
ending,  and  the  old  house  nearby  has  not  been  so  well  preserved, 
while  the  name  of  its  owners  nearly  a  century  ago  are  known  to 
but  few  of  the  present  generation,  although  the  Yorks  of  Kensing- 
ton, Pikes  of  Hampton  Falls  and  Dows  of  Exeter  could  tell  of  a 
grandmother  or  great-grandmother  who  w;is  a  Wort  hen  of  Kens- 
ington. 

But  the  road  winds  around  Horse  Hill  and  we  follow,  passing 
no  dwelling,  but  recalling  that  some  years  ago  a  steam  saw  mill 
was  in  operation  at  a  site  on  the  left  some  little  distance  from  ttie 
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road.  It  was  the  property  of  Newell  and  George  Page,  respected 
residents  of  Kensington,  whose  home  was  on  the  main  road  to 
Amesbury,  at  the  corner  of  the  Arab,  so-called,  a  half-mile  eblow 
Eastman's  Corner,  and  near  by  are  the  homes  of  Mr.  Card  and  Mr. 
Gill.  The  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  more  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

We  have  never  lost  the  impression  that  the  house  we  are  ap- 
proaching might  some  day  slip  down  into  the  road,  it  is  perched 
so  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  between  this  and  what  was  once  the 
Old  road,  higher  up  on  the  hill;  but  as  it  has  stood  there  more 
than  fifty  years  without  much  perceptible  change,  we  conclude 
that  it  must  be  on  a  pretty  good  foundation.  It  was  built  to  take 
the  place  of  one  burned  in  Noovember,  1857,  or  early  that  winter, 
which  stood  a  short  distance  beyond  on  the  opposite  of  the  road. 
The  old  barn  is  still  standing,  and  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ground  shows  the  spot  where  the  house  stood,  the  back  side  toward 
the  road  and  the  front  to  the  south, — sheltered  and  cosy  in  winter, 
and  always  pleasant.  It  was  the  home  of  Abel  Brown  and  fam- 
ily. All  have  now  passed  away,  possibly  with  one  exception,  who 
is  living  in  another  part  of  the  state. 

Just  beyond  Oil  the  other  side  of  the  road  you  may  open  a  huge 
gate  and  find  a  well-traveled  roadway  leading  through  the  pas- 
ture over  the  bridge  at  the  brook,  up  through  a  lane,  and  a  steep 
one  it  is,  to  a  level  spot  half  way  up  where  a  house  stands.  This 
is  Ward  hill,  and  longer  ago  than  anyone  now  living  can  remem- 
ber, another  house  was  burned.  But  love  of  home  and  perhaps 
appreciation  of  the  pleasant  location  made  the  Wards  rebuild. 
The  family  long  ago  passed  away,  the  farm  changed  hands  many 
times  until  in  1836  it  became  the  property  of  William  Walton  of 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  who  lived  here  fifty-five  years,  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  family  name  to  settle  in  America  was 
also  William  Walton,  a  clergyman  graduate  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  England. He  first  settled  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  but  in 
1638  became  the  first  minister  of  the  little  settlement  at  Marble- 
head,  remaining  there  until  his  death  in  1  668. 

On  the  maternal  side  the  family  is  in  lineal  descent  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  further  back  of  Major  Robert 
Pike,  the  man  in  advance  of  his  time,  who  refused  to  obey  the 
order  to  whip  the  Quaker  women,  who  were  driven  from  Dover 
in  1662,  and  of  whom  Whittier  said: 

"Of  all  the  rulers  the  land  possessed 
Wisest  and  boldest  was  he  and  best." 
There  was  much  of  interest  that  might  be  related  of  the  early 
life  of  William  Walton  of  Kensington,  but  onlj  one  incident  to 
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mention  here.  Not  being  a  robust  child,  by  the  advice  of  the 
family  doctor,  the  father  of  the  boy  decided  to  take  him  with 
him  on  a  sea  voyage.  The  mother  remonstrated,  but  the  captain's 
word  was  law,  and  a  voyage  in  his  father's  ship  was  made  to  the 
north  of  Europe.  Here  the  crew  tried  to  rouse  the  boy  one  night 
to  look  upon  the  midnight  sun,  but  Bleep  was  mure  and  better  for 
the  boy.  Amsterdam  and  St.  Petersburg  were  visited  and  later 
Cadiz,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  boy's  mind.  This  voyage  was  so  prolonged  by  adverse  winds 
that  all  hope  of  seeing  them  again  was  abandoned  by  friends  at 
home,  the  wife  and  mother  had  her  mourning  attire  prepared, 
and  arrangements  talked  of  for  a  funeral  sermon,  when  sorrow 
was  turned  to  joy  by  the  safe  arrival  of  them  all,  the  boy  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  voyage. 

But  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  road  again,  and  a  short  walk 
brings  you  to  what  was  fifty  years  ago  the  well-tilled  farm  of  a 
happy  man  who  sang  to  his  well-fed  oxen  in  the  bain,  and  who 
prayed  and  sang  praises  to  the  Lord  with  his  family  in  the  house. 
If  you  had  sometime  found  them  all  together  and  heard  them  sing 
some  of  the  good  old  hymns  you  would  have  been  charmed.  This 
farm,  the  property  of  Deacon  John  Brown  for  many  years,  and 
of  his  heirs  unto  the  fourth  generation,  has  but  recently  passed 
out  of  the  family. 

You  will  see  another  road  that  turns  to  the  right  just  beyond 
the  barn.  There  are  no  houses  there  for  a  long  distance,  but  just 
beyond  the  Beaver  dam  brook,  years  ago,  there  was  a  little  settle- 
ment all  of  one  family — father,  mother,  children  and  grand- 
children. Here  the  farmers'  wives  went  for  help  when  the  se  i- 
son's  work  pressed  them.  House  cleaning  time,  work  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  when  poultry  and  pork  were  to  be  prepared  for  mar- 
ket or  for  home  use,  and  to  some  homes  she  made  her  weekly  pil- 
grimages on  Monday  mornings,  still  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  those  who  received  her  ready  help  in  time  of  need.  Aunt  Vina 
Ramsdell  and  Uncle  Kben,  and  their  numerous  kin,  were  the  hum- 
ble hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  whose  help  was  so 
valuable  to  the  more  prosperous  farmers  of  those  days. 

Just  a  few  steps  farther,  on  the  South  Road,  and  another  road 
which  turned  to  the  left  would  take  you  to  South  Hampton  and 
Amesbury.  You  see  no  trace  of  the  school-house  which  once 
stood  at  the  corner,  but  more  than  one  generation  of  boys  and 
girls  received  their  first  lessens  in  the  Spelling  book,  the  reader 
and  arithme  tic,  and  with  many  these;  lessons  ended  here.  Hoys 
and  girls  went  to  school  here  when  they  were  nearly  old  enough 
to  vote  (the  boys)  and  as  we  have  often  heard  it  expressed,  "they 
came  to  school  here,  all  the  way  from  the  butt  end  of  Stumpfield 
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to  Weare's  Mill."  On  this  road  that  leads  to  Amesbury  only  two 
houses  are  in'  sight,  and  no  more  till  we  cross  South  Hampton 
line.  The  house  nearest  the  corner  was  built  by  Ebenezer  Hover- 
ing in  1857,  who  had  previously  owned  and  occupied  a  part  of  the 
old  mansion  house  below,  his  brother  John  being  owner  and  occu- 
pant of  the  other  part  at  one  time.  The  old  house  was  built  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  period  by  one  Weare,  a  name  and  family 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  southeastern  New  Hampshire. 
The  old  house  we  think  has  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  Hov- 
ering heirs,  but  just  on  the  side  of  the  hill  you  may  see  a  white 
slab,  marking  the  last  resting  place  of  the  daughter  of  the  fam- 
ily, her  wish  that  here,  where  she  had  played  as  a  child,  ami  later 
in  her  young  womanhood  had  sat  with  work  or  book,  with  hopes 
or  dreams  unspoken,  she  might  at  last  be  laid  to  rest  when  life 
was  over.  Pleasant  to  know  that  her  last  wish  was  granted  and 
the  resting  place  undisturbed. 

As  you  return  to  the  South  Road,  near  the  corner  where  once 
steed  the  school-house,  the  first  dwelling  house  on  the  right  was 
built  soon  after  the  one  just  described  as  belonging  later  to  the 
Hovering  family;  also  by  one  of  the  Weare  family — Nathaniel,  we 
think.  It  was  substantial  within  and  without;  a  solid  granite 
foundation  and  doorstep  and  a  brass  knocker  once  adorned  the 
front  door.  There  was  originally  a  handsomely  carved  piece 
about  the  fire-place  in  the  west  chamber,  which  was  removed  by 
a  later  owner,  and  around  the  floors  of  some  of  the  chambers  a 
border  of  tulips  was  painted,  and  the  balusters  at  the  front  stair-  i 
way  were  of  three  different  patterns,  all  the  carving  and  other 
woodwork,  done  by  hand,  the  work  of  Clifford,  a  carpenter  of  Ex- 
eter. The  place  had  different  owners  after  the  removal  of  the 
Weare  family,  but  I  think  it  was  held  by  the  heirs  of  Charles 
Spaulding  for  a  longer  period  than  by  any  other  owner,  and  until 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Spaulding  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Spaulding  place.  Mrs.  Spaulding  was  a  descendant  of  Hord 
North,  lord  of  the  British  treasury  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
Kings  George.  During  Mrs.  Spaulding's  life  Calvin  Sawyer  of 
Plaistow  took  charge  of  the  farm,  and  won  recognition  among  his 
neighbors  as  a  man  of  energy  and  thrift  and  closing  his  life  here. 

Going  a  little  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  we  come  to 
what  was  the  home  of  Jonathan  W.  Badger  for  fifty  or  more  years. 
Here,  if  you  had  called  within  that  period  you  would  have  been 
graciously  received  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  she  might  have 
told  you  of  a  relative,  an  uncle,  we  think,  who  tell  in  defence  of 
his  country,  in  that  skirmish  with  the  British  at  Concord,  Mass. 
April  19,  1  775,  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Nearbj 
the  house  is  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  before  the  decay  of  ship- 
building at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mr.  Badger  made  iron  rings  used 
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oil  some  part  of. the  equipment  of  the  ship,  and  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  on  the  anvil  was  a  cheerful  one.  The  farm  is  still  in 
possession  and  occupied  by  the  only  remaining  member  of  the 
family,  a  daughter,  and  her  son. 

A  little  beyond  the  blacksmith  shop  you  may  see  some  indica- 
tions that  there  was  once  a  dwelling  house  here.  This  farm  (  ana- 
direct  from  the  Indians  to  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Sarah  French, 
who  lived  here  with  her  daughters  and  grand-daughters,  and  was 
held  by  them  through  those  generations.  The  dignified  bearing 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  French  was  such  that  we  called 
her  the  Duchess  before  we  knew  the  rank  of  the  ancestors  for 
this  family  also  were  descended  from  Lord  North.  All  have 
passed  away,  and  in  lS9i  the  house  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  Rev.  Jonathan  Brown,  the  only  occupant,  perished  in  the  lire. 

A  little  farther  on,  at  the  right,  stands  a  house  built  in  1771. 
It  was  the  home  of  John  Dow,  and  his  ancestors,  a  patriarch  of 
Quaker  descent,  who  lived  to  an  old  age.  His  gentle  wife  passed 
away  years  before.  The  son,  John  G.  Dow,  brought  a  wife  to 
preside  over  the  home.  We  think  the  father  was  living  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  son  outlived  his 
father  twenty  or  more  years.  The  place  is  now  the  property  of 
John  A.  Evans.  From  this  Quaker  home  some  years  before  the 
death  of  the  father,  went  the  daughter  into  a  new  house  nearby 
to  share  life's  joys  and  sorrows  with  an  old  neighbor,  Jonathan 
Fitts.  They  were  not  a  young  couple  when  they  commenced  life 
together,  neither  did  she  live  to  old  age,  but  her  name  and  char- 
acter were  long  held  in  loving  remembrance  by  those  that  knew 
her. 

Just  across  the  way  from  this  house  lived  the  family  of  Mr. 
Fitts'  brother — the  widow  with  sons  and  daughter.  The  latter 
at  about  that  period  went  to  Portsmouth  to  help  make  a  home  of 
her  own,  with  a  former  school-master  of  the  district.  The  moth- 
er and  oldest  son,  William  F.,  died  here,  after  which  Benjamin 
A.  made  his  home  with  his  uncle.  The  house,  remodeled  and 
enlarged,  is  now  the  home  of  Daniel  Ellery  Palmer  and  family. 
Their  house  was  father  down  the  hill,  but  the  buildings  were  all 
destroyed  by  lightning  and  fire  in  1898,  and  though  still  retain- 
ing the  ancestral  acres,  the  family  never  rebuilt.  It  is  a  line 
location  and  here  at  one  time  were  the  three  generations  living — 
the  aged  father,  Daniel  Palmer,  his  son,  Jonathan,  the  old-time 
school  master,  «•  nd  his  sons,  Oliver  and  1-aniel  B.  Jonathan 
Palmer  mignt  have  told  you,  perhaps,  unless  modesty  forbade, 
that  one  of  his  ancestors  was  an  early  governor  of  Massachusetts 

But  we  must  hasten  down  the  hill.  At  the  corner  years  ago 
was  the  home  of  Ensign  Brown,  and  his  title  would  Indicate  thai 
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he  at  some  period  served  in  some  war,  whether  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  ■or  the  later  troubles  in  1812  are  not  sure.  A 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  and  a  wife  who  was  also  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Lord  North  previously  mentioned.  At  the  pars- 
ing of  the  earlier  generations  of  this  family  the  place  was  the 
home  of  Deacon  Samuel  Austin.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  .Joseph 
N.  Austin  and  his  wife,  Mary  L.  (Brown)  Austin,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  the  family  whose  earlier  home-  was  here.  For  some 
years  J.  X.  Austin  did  an  extensive  freighting  of  shoes  from  Ken- 
sington to  Haverhill,  when  so  much  of  that  work  was  done  in  the 
homes  and  small  shoemaker's  shops  through  the  country. 

We  see  a  house  across,  but  some  way  from  the  road.  It  looks 
pleasant  there.  How  do  you  reach  it?  A  path  or  driveway  just 
beyond  with  willow  trees  on  either  side.  It  was  once  tin  home 
of  Michael  Gove  and  his  wife,  Caroline,  who  eared  for  her  invalid 
husband.  Every  kind  of  work  that  a  farmer's  wife  should  know 
how  to  do,  was  done  by  her  hands.  They  long  ago  rested  from 
toil,  and  all  the  family  passed  away  excepting  one  of  the  two  sons, 
who  is  still  a  part  of  the  old  home. 

The  little  cottage  near  the  turn  of  the  road  is  gone,  but  tire  do 
not  forget  the  musician  whose  home  was  here  with  his  parents, 
and  who  found  so  much  enjoyment  with  his  violin,  Hilly  Hilton. 

Beyond  th  swamp  around  the  turn  of  the  road  a  little  way, 
lived  Squire  Lovering,  long  since  gone  from  earth  and  his  children 
also,  the  home  passed  from  the  family  into  the  possession  of 
strangers. 

We  have  brought  you  to  the  East  Kingston  line.  It  has  been 
a  zigzag  way,  we  hope  not  altogether  tediotis  to  you.  We  have 
not  called  your  attention  to  the  many  pleasant  views  to  be  Been 
form  the  heights  along  the  way,  hoping  you  will  care  enough  to 
come  some  day  and  "view  the  landscape  over." 

We  should  leave  our  story  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  bring  you 
back  to  the  corner,  and  turning  to  the  left,  show  you  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  town;  or,  there  may  be  one  other,  which  ex- 
ceeds it  slightly  at  the  north  side  of  the  town.  Bui  .Martin's  hill, 
here  at  the  southwest  is  high  enough  for  weary  feet  to  climb,  for 
we  have  neither  horse  or  horseless  carriage  to  help  us  on  the  way. 
You  can  see  for  miles  around  from  this  height,  neighboring 
towns,  homes  of  thrifty  fanners,  church  spires,  halls  of  learnine, 
hills  still  higher  to  the  westward,  and  far  beyond  on  a  clear  day 
the  White  Mountains,  the  crowning  glory  of  New  Hampshire. 

We  never  knew  the  older  generation  who  lived  here,  but 
familiar  to  all  was  the  name  of  Lminda  .Martin  and  lor  inde- 
pendent, solitary  life,  after  the  death  of  the  others.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  she  kept  to  the  life  of  those  before  her.   wjth  her 
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cows,  pigs,  sheep  and  geese,  and  these  geese  were  most  always  in 
evidence,  and  sometimes  they  nearly  disputed  the  right  of  way 
at  the  top,  but  all  her  stock  was  always  in  good  condition.  Soon 
the  barn  went  to  the  winds,  or  by  them,  and  hei  cow  and,  per- 
haps, other  creatures  were  sheltered  under  the  same  roof  with 
herself  and  geese,  until  a  small  sheltered  place  was  made  for 
t~em.  But  declining  years,  a  shelterless  house,  and  lack  of 
means  to  care  for  all  these,  compelled  her  to  part  with  one  aftei 
another,  and  she  found  at  the  last  a  comfortable  place  with  P 
neighbor,  where  her  days  came  to  a  close. 

Then  as  you  turn  to  come  down  the  hill  road  the  old  Clifford 
place  comes  into  view.  No  white  man  ever  held  possession  of  this 
pi'operty  until  it  was  granted,  or,  given  by  deed  to  an  ancestoi 
of  this  family  by  the  Indians.  Probably  it  was  a  part  of  the 
"Indian  Ground  Hill,"  which  is  still  spoken  of  as  such,  and  run- 
ning southerly  extends  nearly,  if  not  quite,  into  South  Hampton. 
Here  the  former  owners  sometimes  came  years  after,  but  never 
to  molest.  An  old  house  here  was  torn  clown  and  a  new  one  built 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  the  aged  mother,  son  and 
daughter  and  grand-daughter  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
with  the  exception  of  the  son,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  others, 
sold  the  place  to  Samuel  Batchelder  of  Hampton  Falls  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

Near  the  Clifford  house  lived  Richard  Hull,  in  the  present  home 
of  Moses  Wilbur,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  from  Mr. 
nul.s  family  went  three  sons.  At  the  end  of  their  term  of  en- 
listment they  all  returned  to  their  home,  but  two  died  before 
middle  life,  wlh  e  the  oldest  has  recently  passed  away.  Enlisting 
in  the  1st  New  England  Cavalry,  he  participated  in  some  of  the 
fiercest  battles  of  those  awful  days— Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg.  Stunned  by  the  concussion  of  a  shell,  he 
fell  from  his  horse  on  the  battle-field,  was  later  taken  prisoner 
and  held  as  such  for  several  months.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
leased, served  the  time  of  his  enlistment  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. Doub  .ess  there  were  others  just  as  loyal  and  faithful 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  rebellion,  but  no  other  one  I 
this  town,  we  believe,  bore  the  misery  and  hardship  of  a  BOUthern 
war  prison  as  did  Charles  E.  Hull. 

What  a  lonely  place  it  must  have  been  in  that  neighborhood 
when  so  many  of  the  boys  donned  the  blue  and  left  their  homes 
for  this  conflict.  Unless  memory  serves  me  false,  there  were  ten 
who  went  in  the  strength  of  their  young  manhood  from  this  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Four  went  from  the  Austin  home.  DOt  in 
eluding  three  others  allied  by  marriage  to  this  same  family;  a 
son  of  Stephen  Rowe  Brown  and  two  sons  of  Abraham  Eaton,  be- 
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sides  the  Hull  brothers,  while  down  at  the  lower  part  of  the  road, 
where  we  began  this  trip  with  you,  were  two  sons  ol*  Stephen 
Brown  who  soon  after  their  return  made  new  homes  in  another 
section  of  our  country;  Thomas  Bunker  of  the  navy,  who  did  not 
make  his  home  here  after  his  return  for  any  length  of  time;  Wil- 
liam F.  Walton  of  Ward  Hill,  and  lour  from  the  Beaver  Dam  set- 
tlement, George  Ramsdell,  John  A.  Currier,  llyla  1).  Peacock  and 
George  Cilley. 

All  honor  to  our  nation's  brave  defenders,  for  with  them,  and 
of  them,  were  the  boys  of  the  South  Road  of  Kensington. 

Turn  to  the  left  as  you  come  down  the  hill  to  the  road  that 
crosses  this,  for  you  are  attracted  by  a  huge  rock  near  the  Bide 
of  the  road,  cleft  from  the  top  its  whole  depth  to  the  base.  When 
did  it  fall  there,  and  what  force  sent  it  earthward,  by  what  pow- 
er was  it  "rent  in  twain"  and  still  held  to  its  place? 

Nearby  was  the  home  of  Abraham  Eaton,  who  did  carriage 
work  years  ago,  and  his  sons  with  him.  They  both  returned 
from  the  war  and  the  younger  died  some  years  ago,  but  the  other 
is  still  living  in  his  later  years  in  the  same  home. 

Around  the  corner  back  again,  we  see  as  in  the  days  long  gone, 
the  old-fashioned  farm-house.  Then  a  noble  elm  tree  stood  In 
front.  A  brother  and  two  sisters,  elderly  people  then,  lived  here 
and  perhaps  had  all  their  lives — Sewell  Dow  and  his  sisters,  Polly 
and  Eliza,  bachelor  and  maids,  quiet  and  unpretending,  but 
always  seemingly  comfortable  and  content  with  their  life  as  if 
was.  We  often  saw  a  man  doing  work  here  and  at  the  barn 
across  the  road,  and  he  did  it  all  with  one  hand  for  some  machin- 
ery, years  before,  had  deprived  him  of  its  mate.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Reed. 

We  travel  on  the  same  road  up  a  steep  hill.  It  was  Brat  called 
Connor's  hill  and  later  Weymouth's  hill.  A  one-story  house 
stood  there  years  ago,  longer  than  any  of  us  can  tell.  It  was 
the  house  of  the  Connor  family,  and  either  the  father  or  a  son 
was  a  blacksmith,  and  we  heard  from  a  reliable  source  that  he 
said  he  could  readily  tell  without  watch  or  clock  when  the  days 
began  to  lengthen  the  first  minute,  for  he  could  see  to  make  one 
more  horse-shoe  nail  by  daylight.  Lucy  Connor  married  John 
W'eymouth,  and  with  "Tige,"  who  was  always  on  guard,  lived 
nere,  the  last  occ  upants  of  the  place. 

On,  up  to  the  heights,  were  two  houses  precisely  alike,  until  an 
addition  was  made  for  a  daughter  who  married  and  Maid  with 
her  parents;  homes  of  Nathan  Dow,  brother  of  Sewell.  and  Na 
than's  son,  Charles.     More  than  forty  yean  ago  the  older  people 
passed  away.     The  children  made  homes  in  other  pla<  <  I 

One  of  the  houses  was  moved  to  Amesbury.  a  barn  and  one  oth- 
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er  building  was  burned  here,  and  after  several  ehanages  of  ok  u- 
pants  and  owners,  it  became  the  home  of  John  P.  Blake,  a  busy 
and  industrious  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  A  good,  substantial 
barn  nearly  new,  was  moved  here  from  the  land  of  Rut  us  K.  11  il- 
liard. 

Where  can  one  look  upon  a  prettier  view  than  from  this  hill, 
near  or  at  the  home?  Across  the  road  a  feeding  ground  slopes 
down,  down  and  on,  and  through  a  thicket  of  trees  fetid  bushee, 
when  the  sun  shines,  you  see  a  sparkle  like  silver,  and  there  is 
Muddy  Pond.  Why  not  give  it  some  clearer  name?  And  be- 
yond and  up  another  slope  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  South  Road  come  into  view. 

Passing  along  down  a  little  hill  we  see  the  old  home  of  Hyla 
Peacock  at  the  right  and  come  to  the  present  home  of  Arthur 


THE  BRICK  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Dube.  This  house  was  built  by  Henry  Dow  in  I860,  who  brought 
to  it  the  bride  of  his  youth,  but  of  later  years  has  been  known 
as  the  Jere  Tilton  place. 

It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  leave  you,  but  if  you  wish  to  go  farther 
a  short  walk  to  the  end  of  the  road,  you  can  easily  bnd  your  way 
to  "the  city."  IB.  P.  \V. 

KENSINGTON  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Originally  Kensington  had  four  school-houses,  quite  probably 
ot  log  structure,  and  one  of  them  was  located  near  the  (mm  house 
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inKensington  at  Green's  Brook.  These  were  disposed  of  In  1798, 
and  three  new  ones  built;  one  at  Lover  ing'a  corner,  one  at  Mace's 
corner  and  one  on  the  site  of  the  present  brick  school-house, 

They  were  all  of  similar  pattern,  wooden  frame  buildings  3  8 
feet  square,  windows  on  three  sides,  with  a  narrow  room  to  keep 
the  stove  wocd  on  the  fourth  side.  They  were  originally  heated 
by  a  fire-place,  but  later  by  an  Iron  frame  stove,  before  which  was 
a  narrow  passage,  and  then  came  the  four  rows  of  bundles  and 
seats  for  the  scholars. 

The  back  seats  for  the  larger  pupils  were  nearly  four  feet  high- 
er than  the  front  ones.  The  Brick  school-house  replaced  the  one 
at  the  North  Road  in  1842,  the  first  session  of  school  being  held 
on  May  1  of  that  year;  and  in  1ST:;  the  new  East  and  West  school- 
houses  were  built  to  accommodate  the  South  side  of  the  town. 

W.  X.  S.  &  R.  I).  S. 

OLD  STAGE  ROUTE  FROM  NEWBURYPORT  TO  CONCORD. 

The  old  stage  from  Newburyport  to  Concord,  X.  11.,  went  up 
cue  day  and  back  the  next.  The  old  coach  was  an  old-Style 
affair,  hung  on  leather  thorough  braces,  and  drawn  by  six  horses. 
A  central  stop  was  made  at  Locke's  Tavern  in  Kensington,  where 
man  and  beast  were  baited  up— "Old  Caldwell's"  being  always  on 
tap.  In  1838,  Kensington  put  a  new  road  through  and  the  office 
was  changed  to  Blake's  store,  and  Tom  Aiken  became  the  driver 
and  continued  for  many  years.  A  few  years  later  the  route  was 
shortened  to  go  only  as  far  as  Exeter,  X.  II.  and  the  horses  re- 
duced to  two.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  cut  on  the  cover  rep- 
resents. The  stage  is  backed  up  at  the  Blake  store  to  have  load- 
ed on  some  boxes  of  shoes.  Tom  Aiken  holds  the  reins.  Col. 
Blake  stands  by  the  rear  of  the  stage,  his  son,  George,  looks  from 
the  window,  and  tne  other  figures  are  not  known. 

Up  to  its  destruction  by  lire  in  1894  this  building  was  a  favor- 
ite haunt  for  the  townsmen  to  gather  to  gossip,  play  cards,  hold 
( aucuses,  etc. 

On  its  site  now  stands  the  store  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Warner,  (gei 
ial  Mary  Esther),  the  oldest  living  child  of  Col.  Blake,  ami  Bhe 
succeeded  a  brother,  George,  who  in  turn  had  succeeded  an  older 
brother,  Thomas,  in  the  keeping  of  the  village  store.  The  Mil- 
liard house  was  for  a  long  time  the  home  of  Francis  Milliard,  ami 
beneath  the  same  roof  was  his  store,  now  occupied  by  M.  If,  P 
cott,  grocer.  Here  for  many  years  Mr.  Milliard  and  his  brother. 
Rufe,  kept  the  Republican  store,  just  as  George  and  the  d.x  t<»r' 
kept  the  Democratic  farther  down.  Mr.  Milliard  had  other 
uusiness  interests,  but  he  was  an  active  citizen  in  'he  town  never- 
theless, keen  in  his  interest  in  public  matters,  his  store  was  the 
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scene  of  many  a  hot  discussion  on  political  and  rellgioufl  ques- 
tions. A  great  lover  of  the  old  Yankee  game  of  checkers,  and  a 
player  of  ability,  many  a  contest  of  brains  was  pulled  off  beneath 
this  roof.  The  minister's  house,  now  occupied  by  the  Kev.  A.  V 
Fisher,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chunh,  the  Sawyer-Blake 
home,  and  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Howard  Towle  who  lives  in  the 
Mitchell-Walton  house,  with  the  Church,  now  Grange  Hall,  and 
the  Library,  these  make  up  "  the  city."  W«  save  not  space  to 
even  mention  the  good  men  who  have  till  and  on  lived  here. 
George  Walton,  who  kept  for  a  time  the  store,  his  BOH,  Samuel 
who  was  postmaster  for  four  years,  the  good  ministers  who  hav« 
lived  there.  For  any  mention  at  all  of  the  good  men  who  have 
lived  here,  of  the  good  times  that  have  been  here,  these  would 
ii.il  books.  u  l)  s 


THE    HOUSE    OF | 

QUALITY] 

For  over  twenty-five  years 
the  leading  piano  house 
in  this  vicinity 

Bou?  ne 
Vose  and  Me  hi  in 

Pianos  -  -  Pianos 

FRED  W.  PEABODY 

16  Main  St.  Amesbury 


CLP 

C.  W.  PUTNAM 
DENTIST 

AMESBURY,  MASS. 


TAKE 
NOTICE 

J- 

When  you  are  in  need  ol 
any  kind  ol  building  material, 
windows,  doors,  blinds,  clap- 
boards, shingles,  etc.,  or  Par- 
oid  or  Genasco  Roofing,  go  to 

EDWIN  JANVIN 

HAMPTON  FALLS.  N  H 


Watches,  Diamonds 
Silverware,  China 
Ware  &  Cut  Glass 

We  have  added  to  our  stock  Dinner 
Sets  in  French.  German  and  American 
ware.  We  are  showing  handsome  |<  ts 
and  very  low  prices 

Harvey  B.Locke 

MARKET  SQ.  AMESBURY 


follow  Jhe  deader  and         A  Daily  /Newspaper  with 
Get  the  facts  tfews  in  it 

THE  NEWBURYPORT 

LEADER 


NEWS  AND  JOB  PRINT- 
ING OFFICE 


HOTEL  WHITTIER,  hampton 


Compliments  of 

The  .  .  . 

Merchants 
Association 

EXETER.   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WHEELOCK'S 

DEPARTMENT 

STORE 


Bargains  in  Wall  Paper 


AMESBURY 

1000  STYLES  TO 

SELECT  EROM 


Agent  for  Devoes  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint,  ready  to  use 

We  sell  Jap-a-lac 

We  frame  pictures,  we  make  screens  and  screen-doors,  we 

cover  buttons 

We  whiten  ceilings,  we  put  on  wall  paper  for  15c  a  roll 


$1.50  ALL  COPPER  TEA 
KETTLES,  NICKEL 
PLATED  FOR 
98  CENTS 

10  QUART  TIN  PAIL  FOR 
9  CENTS 


A  Qood  place  to  Jrade 

THE    QUALITY  STORE 

Next  time  you  are  in  town  just  drop  in  and  look  over  this  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  furniture  store,  new  ideas  in  every  department, 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  finest  retail  store  in  Haverhill. 

BP  N.  B.  Our  store  is  handy  to  the  electric  ear  from  Atnesbury 
or  the  railroad  from  East  Kingston. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  IN  YOUR  TOWN 

popular  prices  prevail 

Atherton=Byard  Furniture  Co. 

15  WASHINGTON  SQ.     ::  HAVERHILL 

GLENWOOD  RANGES,  $5  down  and  SI  per  week 


WHEN  IN  HAVERHILL  REMEMBER  THE 
KENSINGTON  BOYS 


Get  Your  Lunch  or  Your  Dinner  at 

lilHasbtncjton 
Coffee  IRooms 

36  tiaasMiuitofi  St. 


WD.  Blaftc 
ll>voprictou 

Formerly  of  Kensington 


Stock  Up  On  Your  Gents  Clothing  al 


IRowe  &  Emerson 

MEN'S 
CLOTHIERS 

Full  line  of  stock  and 
a  right  price 

ormcrly  ol 


ngtoa 


Henrc  5.  Howe 
OS  filerrtmach  Street 


W.  M.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

L.  F.  CURRIER 

DEALERS 
IN 

HAY,  GRAIN 
FLOUR  AND 
FERTILIZER 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

Up -to  -  pate 

Millinery 

&&&&&&  fttfvitiiti-^fW 

Trimmed   a  n  d 
Untrimmed  Hah 

iii'b  u'  li'ii  ii'it  u'u  u' 

J/^j  Monton 
Paitnns 

110  MAIN  STREET 
AMESBURY,  MASS. 

DOGERS 

&.  J4.  Jllexander 

The  HARNESS  MAN 

SUCCESSOR     TO     ROGERS  Cu  HOYT 

Coal.  Itiood,  £ime 
Portland  Cement 
Sewer  Pipe,  fire 
Brick,  fire  Clay 
Plastering  lOare 

1 

6  Market  Jq.,  j/Tmesbury 

Jiarness  and 
Stable  •Supplies 

Carriage  and  jtfuto 
Straps.  Repairing  a 
Specialty   >       ,  , 

28    ELM  STREET 
AMESBURY,  MASS. 

• 

H.   M.  TOWLE 

 :  

COMPLIMENTS  OF... 

vjenerai  tvepair  wonc 

 Q=D  

Black'smithing,  Piping 
Soldering  and  Machine 
Work.     Milling  and 
Wood  Working  of  All 

Janborn's 
Pharmacy 

Kinds      ✓    '    '    '  ' 
AUTO  REPAIRING 

Kensington  Ct.,  Kensington   odd  fellows  blk.  Hampton 


CRISHAM  &  SULLIVAN 

RING  STREET,  NEAR  B.  &  M.  DEPOT 


ftack.  Boarding 
Baiting  &  £ivery 

J  t  a  b  J  e  s 

All  Kind  ot  Stylish  Hitehups 
Ready  at  All  Times.  Hacks 
for  Weddings.  Funerals  and 
Receptions.  Telephone  Conn. 


RING  ST.  AMESBURY 


if 

J.  m  BUTTON 
gaker  and  (Jrocer 

EXETER   J    j*  N.H. 

i) 


W.  T.  BARRY 


At  Jhe  kittle  Corner  Jtore 
you  can  get  the  best  quality 
hoisery.  corsets,  underwear 
kid  gloves.  £t)efit  kid  gloves 

is).  £.  Purinton 


WHEN  IN  EXETER  CALL  AT  THE 

blacksmith 
%$hopr*% 

ON  SOUTH  STREET 

/horseshoeing.  Jroning  and 
Jobbing  of  Jill  Kinds 

EASY  RATES 

WORK   DONE  WELL  OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Horse-shoeing,  Car- 
riage Ironing 
Repairing 


FIRST    CLASS  WORK 
GUARANTEED 


FARHINQ 

TOOLS 

REPAIRED 


J,  W.  REILLY 


Prop. 


isJood  Jurning 
Jawing 
and  planing 

Jron  and 
iOood  Working 
Shop.... 

c,  w.  &  c,  A.  LAN| 
EXETER  -  N.  H. 

REAR.  OP  NO  131  FRONT  ST 


Sxeter  Mat  hie 

£$orks 

L.  B.  GREELEY,  Proprietor 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in 
Style  and  Prices 

157  FRONT  STREET,  EXETER 

Opposite  Shoe  Factory 
PLEASE  CALL  AND  SEE  US 

! 

i  A.  LANE  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Groceries,  Flour,  Grain 

HARDWARE  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 

Hampton    -    N.  H, 


GEO.  W.  SANBORN 

— -■-        Dealer  in  — 

Groceries,  Flour,  Grain,  Hay 

Farming  Tools,  Fertilizers,  Paints,  Oik 
Varnishes.  Hoots,  Shoes,  Rubbers  and 
Dry  Goods.    Fine  Fruit  and  Produce 


EAST  KINGSTON      -       N.  H 
Established  1871 

E.  A.  TILTON  &  CO. 

(general... 
Merchandise 

EAST  KINGSTON        N  II. 


Right  Goods,  Always  At  Right  Prices 

Everything  to  furnish  a  home 

FROM  A  DUST-PAN  TO  A  PIANO 

Rugs,  Draperies,  Lace  Curtains,  Pic- 
tures and  Mirrors 

Fine  Upholstering  Repairing 
223  Water  St.  Exeter,  N.  H. 


HIGGIN5 

Celebrated 

ICE  CREAM 

Rates  one  of  Highest  in 
the  State 

EXETER 


Painting 

KAL  S  O  MI  N  IN  G 
PAPER  -  HANGING 

Prompt     Attention.  Work 
done  in  skillful  manner 

Old-Fashioned  Furniture 
Repaired  and  Re- 
Polished 

W.  H.  DOW 

39   COURT  ST.,     EXETER,   N.  H. 


GEO.  0.  WEARE 

KENSINGTON,  N.  H. 
J- 

CHOICE  PEACHES  with  other 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 
IN     THEIR  SEASON 


le)a(ter  /k.  Milliard 

Market  Garden  Products 

fe©6!&:&:©e&:6!e&:6:&:fe6:6&:6;66;&:e&6: 

|j  Hulled  Corn  and  Hominy  ® 

%S~m"aL~L  FRUITst 
ft  9 

KENSINGTON     ::     N.  //. 
Local  'Phone  fOf-lj 


W.  A.  SHAW 

Barber 

Burlingame's  Block 
EXETER,  N.  H. 


HOWES  £r  ALLEN 
Stationery,  Periodicals  and  Books 

SOUVENIR  POSTAL  CARDS.   LOCAL  VIEWS 
OF  ALL  KINDS 

14  Main  Street  Amesbury,  Mass. 


3  IN  1 

We  Do  Upholster  and 
REPAIR   FURNITURE  \ 


We  take  old  and  soiled  carpets  and 
make  beautilul  rugs  irom  them. 

We  clean  carpets,  and  do  it  in  the 
open  air ;  no  coniined  room  suits  our 
ideas, 

We  are  not  in  this  business  lor  rec- 
reation or  lor  our  health:  simply  i<>r 
prolit  and  a  desire  to  please. 

Enoch  Lord 

51  ELM  ST.  AMESBURY 

IVe  can't  help  it;  it's  the  way  they  named  its 


W.  If.  ^ttcDevitt 

DEALER  IN 
GROCERIES 

And 

General 

Merchandise 


C.  N.  DODGE 


£De tiler  in  Groceries,  Zftar<I* 
ivare,  faints  and  General 
**ALe/>chandise 


HAMPTON  FALLS  N.H. 


Have  Your 

BOOTS 

and   LOW  CUT  SHOES 

Custom  Made 

and  they  will  look 
welt,  feel  well  and 
wear  well     :  * 


1\  S.  If  he  does  not  come  to  yout 
place,  a  postal  card  wUi  bring  Jinn. 


W.  Purington 

BOX  44  KINGSTON 


W.  S.  PERKINS 

Florist 

! 

Cut  Flowers  and  Floral  Designs 
a  specialty 

bqUan)5Cocc  flotel 

Pot  and  Beddingf  Plants 

W    R    BUCKNAM  Prnn 

Mail  or  Telephone  Orders  Re- 

ceive Prompt  Attention 

21  LINCOLN  STREET  EXETER 

Ji 

Telephone  Connection 

TREFETHEN'S 

W.  J.  PRESCOTT 

LIVERY 

Furnishing  Undertaker 

1     rn  1 

and  r  uneral 
Director 

Hearse  and  Carriages  Furnished. 

Laiy  Assisiani  wlien  Requested 

Front  St      Fvptpr   >J  M 

HAMPTON  FALLS.  N  H. 

EXETER  &  N.  E  TELEPHONE 

i 

Telephone  Connection 

M.E.  WARNER 
Main  St.  Grocer 


Dealer  in  First  Class 
Groceries  and  Flour, 
Tobacco,  Cigars  and 
Confectionery :    :  : 

Kennedy's  Special- 
ties, Moxie  and  Soft 
Drinks     :    :    :  : 

KENSINGTON    -   N.  H. 

C.  E.  JANVIN 

Dealer  in  "Western  Dressed 
Beef.  Northern  Pork,  Veal 
Lamb  and  Poultry  :    :    :  : 

Market  prices  paid  for  veal  and  poul- 
try at  all  seasons.  Patronage  solicited 

HAMPTON  FALLS  N.H. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

w 


FRANCIS  E.  FRENCH 

—       ~  Pwlrr  in  -  - 

M-E-A-T-S 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
Vermont  Butter  and  Cheese 


j  EAST  KINGSTON       -       N.  H. 


!  J.W.LAMPREY 

Dealer  in  ■  - 

i  Flour,  Grain,  Grass  Seed 
!  and  Fertilizer.    J>  Best 
Goods  at  Lowest  Prices 


|         Moron  BhteeH 
KENSINGTON,  N.H. 

TELEPHONE.     AMESIRJRY  135-15 


dressmaking  and 
Plain  Sewing 

MARY  A.  TILTON 

Kensington,  N.  H. 
P.  O.  Address  East  Kingston.  N.  H- 


MAPLE  GROVE  FARM 

H.  W.  Brown,  Prop. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Milk,  Cream,  iOood  and 
j?arm  Produce 

KENSINGTON   -   N.  H. 

Phone  135-12  Box  97 


Summer  Boarders 

On  a  pleasant  little  farm 
where  one  may  rest  and  en- 
joy nature,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Jlddress,  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Chase.  Kensington 


F.  A.  MACE 

Dealer  in 

flliJk,  Cream  and 
farm  Produce 

KENSINGTON,  N.  H. 

Maple  Jhade  farm 

FRANK  KIMBALL 

Dealer  in  Milk, 
Cream  and  Farm 
Produce    :    :    :  : 

Kensington       -      //.  /f 

ftlifk.  Cream  and 
Country  produce 


Horace  Blodgett 
Kensington    -    -    //.  /f , 


WM.  EVANS 

EAST  KINGSTON 

hoarding  and 
£ivery  Stable 

Horses }  Harnesses  a?id 
Carnages  For  Sale   :  : 

Stage  From  All  I  rains   1 o 
Kingston 


iOhen       lOant  of 

farmr* 
Machinery 

Machinery  Repairs 
•Seed,  fertilizer 
JYay  forks,  Silos 
Separators,  etc, 

Call  On 

■/f.  J.  french 

£ast  Kingston,  tf. 


Sverything 

for 

farm 

Jlnd 

(garden 

?p     Jhe  Scott 
Qrain  Co. 

Railroad  Ave. 
Amesbury 
Mass. 


£.cC.£it)oodman 


Dealer  in 

Meats  and 
provisions 


Cor.  &lm  and 
lOater  •Streets 

jtfmesbury 
ftlass.c* 


Cxeter  ^artkittg  (To* 

EXETER,       NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


transacts  a  (Beneral  banking  tftusint** 
"X>ank  "Kour*  9  to  2.        Saturdays.  9  to  12 


W.  H.  C  FOLLANSBY         E.  G,  EASTMAN  C.  E..BYINGTON 

President  Vice-Pies.  Cashier 

Capital.  $100,000    f^*-  Surplus  an6  "profits.  $50,000 


Powow  River  Natl  Bank 

MARKET  SQUARE,  AMESBURY,  MASS. 

We  respectfully  invite  correspondence 
or  a  personal  interview  with  those 
who  contemplate  making  changes 
or  opening  new  accounts     :     t  : 

E.  R.  SIBLEY,  President  PORTER  SARGENT,  Cashier 


A  7 


60  29 


1 


